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A Most TRIE) | 


of 7 LOVELY LILIES! 
All AMERICAN-GROWN Bulbs 


Guaranteed to Bloom 






Van Bourgondien Brothers now offer, for fall planting, a wide variety 
of their AMERICAN-Grown Bulbs (including this splendid Lily Col- 
lection) in the best grade available today—at probably the lowest prices 
at which this grade can be bought! Every offer on this page accordingly 


represents Extra Value this year. All bulbs are full, free-blooming size— 


true to name and color. All bulbs clean and healthy—and all 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. ne of Each 











PINK SHOWY LILY—Lilium Speciosum Ru- lightful fragrance. Blooms in August. Large 
brum. One of the most desirable pink lilies. bulbs, 30¢ each = nn 
Blooms in August and September and makes CORAL LILY—Lilium Tenuifolium. A small 
i very pleasing spot in your garden Very : pom, BPs 2 

> hain ea 266 ‘ lily with brilliant coloring a deep, waxy 
Te , scarlet. Height two to three feet Flowers 
MADONNA LILY—Lilium Candidum. Pro in June. Large bulbs, 15¢ each. These varieties have proved hardy in all parts of the country, 
duces a Large as Ot a wer june Can TIGER LILY (Special Strain) Lilium Ti- They are easy to grow, and, with the cultural directions we send, 
traig stems,  ¢ y M: 0 q e. an : exile . , } i . 
ny by vienint gee re blossom indoors grinum Splendens. A large lily, growing four vou should have no difficulty in producing the most gorgeous 
Tumbo bulbs S0é each to five feet high. Orange-red, spotted with blooms. 
; : purple. Flowers in September Large bulbs, 
gg a cg A nga econ . Collection B Prices: 
t ‘1 te ar 3? 70 "aS Each 30¢ REGAL LILY—Lilium Regale (Myriophyllum) ss —— 

em. tae "4 - a oe \ splendid strain of this popular variety—a 1 Bulb Each of 7 Lily Varieties ( 7 Bulbs).....$1.70 
PHILIPPINE LILY—Lilium iippinense real Royal Lily. White shading to pink. ' : os 
Fenmeeenem. A eee, qumectel My growing Dene baile, & taches in clecummense. Se 3 Bulbs Each of 7 Lily Varieties (21 Bulbs)..... $4.75 
two to three feet high, and possessing a de each 5 Bulbs Each of 7 Lily Varieties (35 Bulbs)..... $8.25 
MAY TULIPS! A Gorgeous Cut-Flower Assortment—20 for only $1.00 
Tingling with life! Colors specially selected (from our best named varieties) to give we Beis GO GOINs 6 65ccc.cc.eeseare BO 
a full range of Darwin types—and a wonderfully colorful bed! Will furnish a TOR BeIbs FEF GRY. 0... ccccscscsesved 4.95 
wealth of cut flowers all through May. Sizes average + to 41% ins. in circumference. 1000 Bulbs for only.................. $45.00 
A splendid selection of the most popular colors in Van Bourgon- CLARA BUTT—Salmon Pink 
dien’s AMERICAN-Grown Darwins. Stronger in growth, taller PROF. RAUWENHOFF—Cherry Red 

a : ‘ 60 Bulbs (10 each)...$ 4.25 

and with larger flowers than ordinary tulip bulbs. Here is a INGLESCOMBE — Yellow 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH—Pink 
; : WHITE QUEEN-—Rosy White 
bulbs available today—at a price which represents a real bargain! WILLIAM PITT Orange Red 


150 Bulbs (25 each). ..$10.00 


collection combining the best varieties with the best grade of 





ORDER VARIETIES FOR FALL PLANTING NOW 
Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 143, Babylon, L. 1|., N. Y. 


DAFFODILS for Naturalizing 100 for 3.78" ‘F000 = $35.00 


af 

a a 
a fa 
a a J 
8 a We select only varieties and sizes which have proved most successful 

Send me, postpaid, bulbs checked below—every one guaranteed to bloom. naturalizing without continuous care, and which have proved hardy. Demand 
“a = is increasing at these low prices; order now Sizes 5 to 7 ins. in circum 
w 7 Bulb Lily Collection $ 1.70 O 30 Darwin Tulips........... $ 2.25 2 
2 21 Bulb Lily Coltection $4.75 [ 60 Darwin Tulips........ $4.25 gg VIRGINIA BLUE BELLS—(Mertensia virginica) 
. Bulb Lily Collection $ 8.25 C 150 Darwin Tulips Rawias . $10.00 Beautiful hardy perennial for planting with laffodi 
e Pink Showy Lily at 25c ea OO 25 Daffodils for Naturalizing.$ 1.00 1. Dainty blue clusters. Choice roots ft garden ot Large clumps 20¢ 

Madonna Lily at 40c ea.. © 100 Daffodils for Naturalizing.$3.75 naturalizing 10 for $1.80 
a psa gH ony is UC ea. (J 1000 Daffodils for Naturalizing.$35.00 R 
at Di ea ° . 

ca Philippine Lily at 30c ea. O 1 Clump Virginia Blue-Bell.$ 0.20 HM BEDDING HYACINTHS, Special Offer 
“ Had i ms tee eee O 10 Chee Virginia —, nat @ 1 Bulb Each of 8 colors, $1.90 ° 3 Bulbs Each of 8 colors, $5.60 
a ee a OUe CA... ee EG mmm creer eee eee sccee . g 

C 50 May Tulips....... bs $ 2.40 S Bedding Hyacinths....... $ 1.90 
sd 100 May Tulips... $ 4.75 24 Bedding Hyacinths....... $ 5.60 a PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 10 for 60¢ 
a } 1000 May Tulips $45.00 ) 1 Paper White Narcissus...$ 0.60 a Jumbo. size We handle only the Giant Grandifiora, a great improvement 
a ' ict over ordinary Paper White. Guaranteed to bloom profusely. Bulbs average 
‘* I enclose remittance for $ s 6 cms in circum. 
& a The offers on this page will be recognized as genuine bargain value by so 
_ ee CC eee eee eee a many gardeners that we suggest placing your order immediately to avoid 
ba a possible disappointment. 
BM  Address % 
8 os 
o a 


Van Bourgondien Bros.., Dept. 143, Babylon, L.I.,New York 


























Investments... 


That Grow in Beauty and Value 
FALL PLANTING SUGGESTIONS 


Don’t miss the advantages of planting Bobbink & Atkins 
choice nursery products this fall. Take Roses, for example, set 
them out during October and November and they get a head 
start in early spring. Experienced gardeners have learned 
years ago that many more and better blooms are produced on 
their fall-planted Roses. And remember, planting and care of 
Roses is just as easy and simple as in spring. Then there are 
Lilacs and a host of other deciduous shrubs, as well as ever- 
greens, that thrive best when fall-planted. You are wasting 
precious days by postponing the ordering of so many of our 
worth-while hardy plant specialties such as Peonies, Iris, 
Phlox, Poppies and Hemerocallis. 





Special Introductory Offers to Flower Grower Readers 


To demonstrate how easy it is to enjoy real good Roses next summer and fall, we 
R OSES cw « I eo ee es ee eR SON $2.85 
(Regular $4.00 to $5.00 value) ; 1 red, 1 pink, 1 yellow, 1 salmon and 1 bi-color, our 
selection in choice, named Hybrid Tea Everblooming varieties; each one labelled true 
to mame as you receive them. All strictly #1 grade, two-year plants, grown in our 
nurseries, latitude of New York City. Postpaid east of the Mississippi; add 25¢ elsewhere. 


L 7 Three varieties of French Hybrid Lilacs, 2 to 3 ft. blooming-size plants; 1 rosy- 
1 ACS e « e purple, 1 mauve pink, 1 pure white, each labeled, for............. So 


‘All very fragrant, double-flowered kinds, that live forever. (Regular $1.25 to $1.75 
plants). Expert packing free; f.o.b. Rutherford, N. J. 


; ° The most colorful shades of orange, salmon and yellow are pro- 

Za LA OLLIS LS ie duced on this extremely hardy and desirable Azalea. Easy to 
grow and excellent for massing. We offer three plants in as- 

sorted colors, weli-budded, bushy, symmetrical plants, about 12 to 15 inches high, 


DU os ip aie wih ip ieualg le awh ww chhs ee hacks 66 Me 40a bose BK eee $3.75 


(Regular $1.50 plants). Balled and burlapped, packing free; f.o.b. Rutherford, N. J. 
e Planted in October, our large size Peony roots with fat plump eyes will produce good 
Peontes » « e blooms next season. To acquaint you with top-quality Peonies, we offer four varieties 
ON oe hn Mas hand ce eh ae hen dha Gwe ae eee $2.35 
postpaid East of the Mississippi; add 25¢ elsewhere. 1 red, 1 pink, 1 yellow, 1 white, 
our selection in named varieties; labelled. (Regular $3.00 to $4.00 catalogue value) 


* * * 


e NEW FALL CATALOGUE 

7 

Fre Free to garden owners East of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
: ‘ elsewhere. Write today for your copy. Offers the 

We will be pleased to in- most complete selection of garden Roses in America; 

clude one two-year field- Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Lilacs and the best hardy 

grown Rose plant (value plant specialties suitable for fall-planting. 

85¢) free with any special 


offer on this page. You may 


mention your color prefer- ° e 
ence for pink, red, yellow, B bb és At 
ngPoond O hh k ki hs 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
584 Paterson Ave. East Rutherford, N. J. 


You are cordially invited to visit our Display and Sales Grounds, which are only 9 miles from 
the heart of New York City. Routes 3 and 6 lead to our main office and nursery. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


The Hardy Fragrant 
Daffodil? 


They're a sensation wherever they are planted 
...The delightfully fragrant flowers are 
borne in clusters, and they are as fragrant 
as Polyonthus Narcissus. They are double, 
white with a suggestion of yellow at the 
base of the petals. This variety is called 
CHEERFULNESS. 


Prepaid prices: $1.25 dozen * $9.00 per 100 
Write for FREE Fall Catalog 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
“Everything for the Garden” 
35 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 








LOVELY NATIVE BULBS 


For these exquisite spring flowers see page 433 
Sept. Flower Grower. All offers still open. 
Beautiful Catalog describes many unusual flow- 
ers with full cultural directions. Free on Re- 

quest. 


CARL PURDY Box 1015, Ukiah, Calif. 








This “Triple Action” | 
Piant Food | 
Will Amaze You 


PLANTABB S&S 


will provide your plants and flowers with all the 
completely balanced food elements, plus Vitamin B1 
and root producing hormones essential to vigorous 
health, abundant foliage and lovely blooms, Plan- 
tabbs are perfect food and tonic for everything 
that grows in the soil, indoors or out. 
FRIENDLY WORDS FROM PLANTABBS Users: 
Marvelous . never thought such beautiful plants 
possible!’’ “I am crediting PLANTABBS with the 
most beautiful garden I have ever had."’ ‘‘No sub 
stitutes for me there’s nothing like PLAN 
TABBS!"" Thousands of like expressions come from 
users of Plantabbs on African Violets, Begonias, 
Geraniums and_all other house plants. Try Plantabbs 
results guaranteed 
At dealers in 25c, 50c, $1.00 & $3.50 packages or 
PLANTABBS - 32 West 
Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. For 
economy buy larger sizes. 


Fultona 
LANIABB 



















PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS VITAMIN B, 
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The Readers’ 


Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edt- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


How Many Favor Amateur Chrysanthemum Society? 


Enough amateur growers of garden 
Chrysanthemums have expressed in- 
terest in forming an Amateur’s Chrys- 
anthemum Society, inspired by Al 
Amsel’s appeal in the July issue, to 
justify making a start this fall. Would 
all persons or groups of Chrysanthe- 
mum enthusiasts kindly register their 


Society. It has staged two annual shows. 
The one last year had over 400 entries, all 
amateur, none grown under glass. The ver- 
dict of the judges, all professionals, was 
that it equalled, and sometimes surpassed, 
their. own Mums grown for the market. 
We are at this moment arranging for our 
third show. We expect over 1000 entries. 
We have been granted the use of our Civie 
Auditorium for the display. It is a build- 


Chrysanthemum. The Portage Park Gar- 
den. Club, of which I am past president, 
has made definite strides in popularizing 
this flower. We have for three years given 
special attention to the growing, care and 
arrangement of Chrysanthemums. We 
have had three successful shows held in 
the Field House of Portage Park. At the 
last show about one hundred varieties, in- 
cluding the Azaleamum, were exhibited. 
We are planning to have another show this 
October. 

I am sure such a club could be organ- 
ized. In speaking to Mr. Balthis of the 
Garfield Park Conservatory, he said he did 
not know why such a club could not be 
formed in this area. As you know, in 
Chicago two of the largest Chrysanthemum 
shows are held, one in the Park Con- 
servatory and one at the Lasker estates of 
the University of Chicago. I would 
nominate Chicago as the center and Mr. 
Balthis as our leader in this movement.— 
(Mrs.) FarrRa BowsHeEr, (IIl.) 


Here’s Another Volunteer 


n 





names with the Editor to receive full ing 200 by 200 feet. 


particulars as soon as they are avail- The show is to be held the first and 
ai. second of November. In this climate, our 
Mums are at their best then. Please take 
this as an invitation to visit the great 
Northwest where they grow ’em_ bigger 
and better.—Ropsert W. Ewe LL, (Ore.) 


HAVE read, in the July issue [p. 317], 

what Al Amsel has to say regarding a 
Chrysanthemum = society. It has been a 
dream of mine for a number of years to 
start such a society. Since my article on 
Chrysanthemums in the March issue of 
your magazine, I have received’ and 
answered many letters from the New Eng 
Support from Chicago land states, Southern states and Central 


Portland Chrysanthemum Society 
To the Editor: 

N regard to your query in the July issue 

of FLOWER GROWER about an amateur 
Chrysanthemum Society, may I state that 


states askine for further’ information. 
we have had one such in Portland, Ore., for NSWERING your query for an amateur This I have been glad to give and have 
three years. It has a membership of 125 = Z Chrysanthemum Society. I would like given freely While my article was on 
active. amateur growers of Mums and is to bring to your attention the progress % st : 
known as The Portland Chrysanthemum we have made in the interest of the (Continued on page 464) 











Lilacs— The Best 
by FARR 


Farr Lilacs, except “small sizes,” 
bear at least double the standard 
number of stems and branches per 
foot height. They are own-rooted, 
extra well branched, and bushy 
specimens because— 


Winter's ComINc *% 
PrepareGardens Now! ZN 


October and November are the months when gardens should 

be prepared for winter. A little extra attention now will pay 

dividends next spring. 

(1) We plant the young plants very 
i ‘ ° deeply in nursery row, so as to ob- 

A winter mulch of Pioneer Peat Moss will protect your valu- tain extra stems and sprouts. 

able perennials, shrubs and roses against winter kill. Next (2) We space them for two-way culti- 
: ee . - ‘ A vation instead of crowding them 

spring dig it into the soil. It’s the finest type of soil condi- into a solid nursery row. Plants do 

: ° ss not ‘‘thin’’ each other and are fully 

tioner—100% all-organic matter, free from weeds. Write 

for prices and free literature. Get Pioneer Peat Moss from 


developed. 
Special Offer of a Selected Group of Rare Lilacs 
your local dealer or direct. (If you enjoy raising plants, don’t miss these) 
Will bloom after 





All 14 to 2 years old, 9 to 12 inches in height. 


* * + one or two favorable growing seasons. 
Be : 1: . . Minimum order $3.00, otherwise add 25% to price 
For reconditioning lawns—fertiliz 3 ; 

& ane ° well with DRICONURE, CAPITAN BALTET—Single. Translucent shade of violet red 51-58 

all- i ¢ i ortilivi > REAUMUR—Single Red——rosy carmine k 
the all-organic plant food that combines the fertilizing ele- SDITHN CAVELL Double. Puce milk white... Lap $1.50 

° . . . ELLEN WILLMOTT— Double Classed as best double wt » . 
ments of cow and poultry manures with the soil improving Sey ee Miter GOR tuuh -. ....+2.,0-.+0.0 2002 $1.50 
MME. ANTOINE BUCHNER~—-Double pink. One of best $1.50 
benefits of peat moss. Absolutely safe for home garden use. DE MIRABEL—Single. Darkest violet blue nancial Heh Yr $1.50 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN-—-Single Deep even-toned Wedgewood blue $1.50 


2-bushel bag (50 lbs.). 


literature. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


Headquarters for Peat Moss Products since 1884. 


165-W John Street, New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 


7 ont ie 
Write today for prices and free Any 3, your choice $3.50 + All 8, one of ea., Value $12.00 only $9.50 


F.O.B. Weiser Park 
Digest of the 50 Best Litacs by FARR 


The writer of this Digest has checked Farr Lilacs and visitors prefer- 
ence for 20 years—the result is this complete descriptive listing with 
cultural directions, prices, special collection offers, etc.—A copy awaits 
your request. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 121 Weiser Park, Pennsylvania 
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* CHRISTOPHER 
STONE, H. T. 
Scarlet - crimson 
without a trace of 
blue. Intense da- 
mask fragrance. $1 
each. 








New Dutch Iris Golden Orange and White Poppy 
Lion is a frilled-edged Snowflame First 2-color 
one in existence. Seauti 


gleaming yellow bloom, last 
ing ten days when ct 


it 
12 for $1.25; 100 for $8.25 


Eremurus Hybrids, in delicate shades of 


fully rutiled petals 


75¢ ea; 3 for $2.00 


coppery pink and chamois yellow bloom 
spikes 3 feet long. 
Plants 45¢ each Doz. $4.50 





“These 3 Beauties 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


Our customers are planting now, knowing their beautiful blooms will 


burst forth next spring. They will bloom earlier and more freely. 
WAYSIDE guarantees it. You still have time. Order today. I 
NEW DAFFODILS 0 
Tulip Bulbs Imported From England 2 





























* GOLDEN [wo highly popular ones are the pink trumpet, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
SASTAGO, H. T. and the twinkle-eyed Fluer. Both very choice. Shown in 
Fragrant, buttercup- WAYSIDE’S new catalog in natural true colors. Fully described a 
yellow blooms in Special value collections and surprisingly low in price. Guaranteed v 
profusion against to be of superior quality. f 
splendid dark foli- Order New Bulb Catalog Today | 
age. $1 each. It is a mark of distinction to has garden wisdom. In_ order- Ww 
have the WAYSIDE catalog in ing it, drop five 3-cent stamps . 
THE RECIPE— your home. It stamps you as a in your envelope to cover post- J 
Take any number of STAR person who knows quality and age and handling costs. if 
ROSES (choosing your vari- r x 
eties from the world’s finest THE RESULTS— n 
roses shown in our Fall cata- Earli bl t Sprin 
log, or testing with the HALF- hina aa ane Gieean di 
PRICE Offer of 2 roses for $1 per bush—hardier and eX 
below.) Plant these STAR : bushes— 
ROSES now—in the autumn— ee re 
you'll be pleasantly surprised. Dp 
because these sturdy, well-rooted, 2-yr. field-grown plants have be- | Ww 
come established in your garden over the winter. Thousands of rose m 
lovers—both amateurs and experts—know by experience that there is ql 
mo surer recipe for Rose Success than planting STAR ROSES in sr 
Autumn. Spring planting is too often delayed by unseasonable weather. ge 
PROVE FOR YOURSELF—in your own garden—the advantages of 
planting STAR ROSES now. Get our Li 
a 
FALL CATALOG, FREE as 
This catalog includes full-color illustrations of the finest new intro- th 
ductions, proved meritorious in our stringent field tests, and offered i 
now for the first time—a preview of 1942's outstanding varieties, plus st 
ie sti 
the most dependable of the better-known varieties. Make your selec- sal 
tion from this guide to the best roses, or avail yourself of our th. 
1, 
HALF-PRICE OFFER po 
% of 
| nu 


| i\ 
Postpaid | 
Send $1 now for BOTH the above roses, a $2 value for $1 I SILVER STARS ENGLISH IRIS DUTCH IRIS COLCHICUMS mc 


their sturdy, live-green canes, their healthy root systems. Plant these | Ornithogalum Nutans SUNSET IMPERATOR pL Slat AUTUMN. pr 
u 


fine hybrid tea roses NOW for abundance of glorious blooms starting early | canes LARGE Fy 
next year—and for years to come. ; $ $ $ $ : 
Like all other roses in the STAR ROSE CATALOG they are GUARANTEED 30 sutes $1.00 12 sutss $1.00 50 sues 51.00 5 sures $1.00 I ¢ 
TO GROW and BLOOM—you run no risk. Our guarantee is backed by This fin® new and Sometimes called the The most popular Each bulb bears many gre 
44 years of service and dependability. unusual bulb bears “Garden Orchid”.Sun- Dutch Iris. Beautiful, unusually beautiful ae 
Our booklet, ‘Beautify With Roses,” free with all shipments of Star Roses, elegant spikes of cet is a rosy orchid- large rich dark blue rosy-carmine flowers sp! 
is a treasure house of helpful suggestions. beautiful frosty, sil- lavender, blooming in flowers borne on 27- Easy to grow,good for of 
very-grey flowers ; : inch stems. Blooms in_ cutting. Very hardy | 
shaded pale sea-green. June and early July. May. Excellent cut Make interesting gifts lu 


THE CONARD-PYLE co | Thrivesindenseshade Hardy; a good cut flowers. Hardy and for the sick, as bulbs anc 
LJ or open border. Hardy. flower; height A strong grower. will bloom without ] 


Rose Specialists for 44 years | Valuable for cutting. nineteen inches. \ . Popular. soil or water. 














Robert Pyle, President West Grove 409, Pa. KI % G ALFRED-- * p AFF 0 D 1S one 
SSeeereeecesseecaee seq; A ! yer 
: THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 409, Penna. : s an be 
: Enclosed find $l. Please send me postpaid Star Roses : \s ¥ ~ 24-inch st Th (18 
H CHRISTOPHER STONE and GOLDEN SASTAGO as advertised in } 10 Fine Bulbs $1.00 4 - ‘es ao apenas 4 B 
H October Flower Grower ~ . s ast long in the garden W 
H Please send me free Fall catalog. ; : Grand monarch of all ‘ and as cut flowers. (1§ 
: Please send me free booklet, ‘Beautify’ With Roses.” : Daffodils; rich golden Vigorous growers. the 
= : yellow; large flowers Send for BULB CATALOG < 
: : opi 
i> Ie WII ns vale av-nie'ebide 4a neeammaseual GQNGM Co cocesecreccocecccedecoes » @ 

: : 9 
> PIN nck nie kn dsbadnwkisscadcendtasie weak : trod 
H City ea eae ow State : 

Itisca cis enact ouccncecnssecesssescsencessent hid A s 4 t N ba T bd n 
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Mr. Wister, famous Lilae authority, takes issue 


with the oft-quoted statement 


that “all 


Lilaes are good,” and chooses his own favorites 


Select Your Lilacs By Color 


HE common Lilae grows wild in 
the mountains of Central Europe, 
and has been cultivated as a garden 
plant since the 16th century. Few if any 
other flowering shrubs have been known, 
grown and loved over such a long period. 

Lilas are tough and stand neglect and 
abuse, but even so good gardeners will 
want to treat them well. I beg you, there- 
fore, to give them what they like: good, 
well-drained soil; full exposure to sun; 
yearly liberal feeding; occasional liming, 
if your soil is acid; and prune only to 
keep the plant open and shapely. While I 
never want to encourage the morbid ten- 
dency of many gardeners to fear and 
complain about plant pests, we must 
remember that they are often with us. So 
please keep your eyes open for scale, 
which you ean control easily with a dor- 
mant oil spray, and for borers which re- 
quire either cutting out or injection of 
special anti-borer preparations. Don’t 
get scared about these, just keep awake. 

In America today there are many fine 
Lilae collections, both publie and private, 
a number of them containing as many 
as three or four hundred varieties. But 
the average person with a small garden 
—that same man or woman who has a 
streamlined automobile and a 1941 model 
refrigerator—is woefully backward in 
that he is content to grow comparatively 
poor or long since superseded varieties 
of Lilaes. A recent study made of the 
catalogues of some two hundred American 
nurseries shows that many fine and really 
modern varieties can be had at reasonable 
prices. I urge the readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER to try some of the kinds 
I describe in this article. They are strong 
growing, produce many fine large flower 
spikes and cover a color range not merely 
of common lilae color but also of violet, 
bluish lilae, pinkish lilae, reddish lilae 
and deep purple. 

In the ordinary lilae color, the old 
common Lilae, Syringa vulgaris, is still 
very much worth growing. I would not 
be without this, but I would add Marengo 
(1923*). In double varieties Michel 
Buchner (1885), Alphonse  Lavallee 
(1885) and Leon Gambetta (1907) are 
the ones most widely offered, but in my 
opinion Victor Lemoine (1906) [cover 


* Figures in parentheses indicate date of in- 
troduction. 





Decaisne is one of the most satisfac- 
tory of all Lilacs 


By JOHN C. WISTER 
Author of “Lilac Culture” 


illustration August FLOWER Grower] and 
Henri Martin (1912) are far superior 
and are enough. varieties to have of this 
color. 

The tall, straggly common white Lilae 
no longer deserves a place when Marie 
Legraye (1879) can be had in over forty 


American nurseries. My favorite single 
whites are Vestale (1910) for early and 
Mont Blane*(1915) for late. The more 
recent novelties Marie Finon (1923) and 
Monument (1934) have not yet been 


widely tested. In double creamy whites 
Mme. Lemoine (1890), Mme. Abel Chate- 
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Ellen Willmott 


nay (1892) and Mme. Casimir Perier 
(1894) are the most widely grown. I'd 
rather grow Ellen Willmott (1903), a 
pure white, and Edith Cavell (1916), a 
creamy white. 

Varieties of slaty violet-blue are com- 
parative newcomers and not yet widely 
distributed. De Miribel (1903) and 
Cavour (1910) are single, Violetta (1916) 
is double. 

One of the oldest bluish lilae singles, 
Bleuatre (1897), is offered by many 
nurseries. I would rather grow the first 
American-bred Lilae to make a real place 
for itself—President Lincoln—raised by 
the late John Dunbar of Rochester, N. Y., 
and introduced in 1924. Deeaisne. (1910) 
and Maurice Barres (1917) are not as 
blue but are two of the most satisfactory 
of all Lilaes. Then Diplomate (1930) and 
Firmament (1932) should be added for 
trial by the adventurous. In doubles of 
this color, President Grevy (1886) is 
offered by more than fifty nurseries. Rene 
Jarry Desloges (1905), Olivier de Serres 
(1909) and Marechal Lannes (1910) are 
better. In a small collection only one of 
these should be chosen. 

In single pinkish lilaes, our modern 
breeders have not surpassed the work 
of the last century and Macrostachia 
(1844) and Lucie Baltet (1888) are still 
the best and practically alone. But there 
are many newer doubles from which a 
choice must be made, for two or three 
are enough of this color. My choice would 
be Virginite (1888), Waldeck Rousseau 
(1904) and Mme. Antoine Buchner 
(1905). I notice that most of my Lilae 
friends would choose instead Belle de 





Not all the Lilae varieties men- 
tioned by Mr. Wister are easily 
located in nurseries. To assist 
readers in obtaining plants to set 
out now, a directory has been pre- 
pared and will be supplied without 
cost. Please enclose a_ self- 
addressed, stamped envelope with 
your letter, and mail your request 
to the New York office. 








Mme. Francisque Morel 


Naney (1891), Montaigne (1907) and 
Katharine Havemeyer (1922). I won’t 
quarrel with them about this! 

The reddish toned Lilaes are among the 
most beautiful but many of them do fade 
after they have been open some days. The 
oldest and best known is Charles X 
(1830). There are fifty better varieties 
today. I often think the most magnificent 
of all Lilaes is Mme. F. Morel (1892). It 
belongs in every garden where there is 
room for one Lilac. And if you have room 
plant Congo (1896), Capitaine Baltet 
(1919), Ruhm von Horstenstein (1921) 
and Marechal Foch (1924). Everyone of 
these is a winner. Paul Thirion (1915) is 
the best double of the group. I don’t care 
much for any of the deeper purple dou- 
bles but other people do and Charles Joly 
(1896) is widely grown. 

And now last and perhaps best come 
the deep single purples. All the following 





Common Lilac 


“The common Lilac, Syr- 
inga vulgaris, has been 
grown in this country for 
at least a century and a 
half, and it likes our hot 
and our cold 
winters. From the north” 


summers 


of Maine down to the 
Carolinas and west to the 
Rockies and up into Min- 
nesota, it is and will con- 
tinue to be one of our 
most useful bushes for 
any type of gardening.” 
From “Four Seasons in 
Your Garden,” by John 


C. Wister 


Photos by McFarland 
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Lucie Baltet 


are worthwhile. I leave the task of choos 
ing between them to the reader. First of 
all is Ludwig Spaeth (1883), a German 
variety offered by 58 of the 64 most im- 
portant Lilac growing nurseries in the 
eountry. It fully deserves this popularity 
but many Lilae experts prefer the French 
variety, Monge (1913), and the American 
variety, Mrs. W. E. Marshall (1924) to 
it. J. de Messemaeker (1908) from Bel- 
gium ean be absolutely breathtaking in 
its size and brilliance of color. Diderot 
(1915) is sometimes a poor grower yet in 
some gardens it seems to top all others in 
size of spike. Two still newer varieties, 
Etna (1927) and Prodige (1928), give 


great promise. 

I hope the Editor (and the readers) 
won’t think that I have mentioned too 
many varieties. After all, no shrubs are 
more gorgeous, more fragrant and more 
generally satisfactory than Lilacs. 
























HERE may be some difference with 

my point of view in naming Octo- 

ber as the best fall month. I do it, 
however, with courage and experience, 
despite the fact that courage is required 
to go into the October days in fear of 
that first frost which every gardener ex- 
pects and dreads, while if he is honest 
about it he will welcome it, because it 
starts a new paragraph in his garden life. 

At Breeze Hill our first recorded frost 
in some twenty-odd years was October 7, 
and our latest November 19, which gives 
us an average around the third week in 
October under’ ordinary conditions. 
Many, many times have I protected 
Chrysanthemums or covered this, that or 
the other item which it was hoped to get 
by the impending assault from Jack Frost. 

But nevertheless, October is a satisfae- 
tory month whether we freeze or do not 
freeze. The tree foliage is matured and 
is tending toward the fall coloring which 
is really a second bloom, and I have come 
to be pretty happy about the expectations 
which sometimes mean nothing and some- 
times mean a great deal. Thus one year 
a great pear tree suddenly concluded that 
a bright pink was the right color for the 
leaves it was ready to shed, and if one 
san imagine a pink fire, we had one for 
nearly two weeks. 

Another of these fall color surprises 
has been Syringa dilatata, which while 
the earliest of the Lilaes and one with a 
great deal to command it as a blooming 
shrub, also does a great “bloom” good 
when its leaves are matured. So, too, the 
Shadbush, or Amelanchier, punctuates 
the waning greenery, and a very delight- 
ful shrub, Fothergiila, in several varieties, 
is likewise a color feast. Best of all is 
Euonymus alatus compactus, a rounded 
shrub which has the settled idea that it 
must burn its way into the winter, and it 
proceeds to do that. Of course, Hydran- 
gea quercifolia is turning erimson rich- 
ness into its great husky leaves, which 
this year are particularly pleasing be- 
cause they are all so new by reason of the 
rapid growth of the shrub following 
winter hard luck. 

But there is real bloom also. Sophora 
japonica, which last vear was giving us 
in September a grand covering of prim- 
rose flowers, keeps on into October. There 
are even, until an actual frost, astonish- 
ing flowers on our big Crape-myrtle, 
which we particularly like because it 
flaunts its melon-red defiance into the sea- 
son so that its kinship to the spring show 
of the Lilacs is really notable. Hy- 
drangea paniculata—not grandiflora—is 
chastely beautiful until the increasing cold 
has dulled its great spikes. 





Husky Rose bushes, such as_ these, 
will be ready for harvesting and 
planting this fall 


Photo courtesy Conard-Pyle Co. 


The Best Fall Month at Breeze Hill 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


But I ought to lay stress, too, on the 
opportunity October gives to amend the 
garden or build the garden, as the neces- 
sities determine. In 1940 we did a Peony 
planting which was in the nature of a 
major operation. All our Peonies were 
taken out and disposed of, and so was the 
ground they grew in as we doubled the 
size of the Peony garden, giving effect to 
one of the designs my lamented friend 
Stevens had for this part of the garden. 
The Peony planting was peculiar in that 
it was not of our selection. I asked the 
president of the American Peony Society 
to do the garden, and he did it, so that 
next vear when the small plants which 
grew off promptly begin to have size we 
‘an consider thoughtfully the last word 
of Peony idealism as manifested through 
the elected president of the American 
Peony Society. 

It is in this same direction that Breeze 
Hill is tending. For example, in late 
July we cleaned out all our German Iris, 
and also the soil in which they were grow- 
ing, to a depth of 6 inches, below which 
fertilization and cultivation followed. 

Then we put in 118 varieties selected, 
not according to price vagaries, but ae- 
cording to a belief in their beauty by an 
Arkansas Iris specialist, Charles  H. 
Vestal. It is his Iris garden, and this 
October it is growing toward the show 
in 1942 which ought to make it my Iris 
garden. 

October is a plus month on the peren- 
nials, and its early weeks have as good a 
show of the hardy Asters as we provide. 
Sometimes, there is cause for at least 
curiosity when I find what seems to be a 


truly “wild” Aster showing flowers as 
good as the newest best! 

The broad-leaved evergreens come in 
for thoughtful attention. Any gardener 
who deserves a garden surely gets to 
specializing in something. One of my 
specializations is toward  broad-leaved 
evergreens, and I do not mean Rhodo- 
dendrons, but rather the Hollies, Bar- 
berries, Cotoneasters, and others so little 
seen and yet so individually beautiful. 
Last October brought me some exquisite 
plants of Ilex crenata convexa, the last 
word meaning that each dainty shining 
leaf is convex and distinct. It adds to 
others of its type the glisten of a different 
shape as the sun shines on it. And any 
trip about Breeze Hill in October is sure 
to make one like both the Box edgings 
which we grow indeterminately regardless 
of the variety, so that they will make 
hedges of the size we want when we want 
them. 

I suppose I never will get through with 
wondering at the genus Ilex, which is both 
deciduous and evergreen. Several great 
plants of the American Holly, I. opaea, 
have adopted the habit of easy fertiliza- 
tion at Breeze Hill, and give us the great 
crop of berries which provides garden 
berry “bloom” through the months when 
the deciduous foliage is gone. I wasn’t 
very greatly pleased last year to find that 
one rapid-growing, smooth, oval-leaved 
Holly, the Burford Holly, produced 
orange fruit which didn’t hit the spot 
nearly like the Christmas searlet of the 
common sort, I. opaca. This season I am 


quite sure to have some searlet berries 
on my own particular pet, which is I. 








pernyi, a Chitiese beauty with dainty 
foliage that I should love if it never 
had a flower or a berry. 

Early October is usually a very fine 
extension of a blooming September in the 
Rose garden. We fight our Roses in 
health through the cruel heat of July and 
August, so that the cool nights of Sep- 
tember will encourage them to do for us 
the best they know how to do—usually 
better than the June best. The Rose 
garden as a whole is good to look at in 
October, despite the fact that the arches 
of elimbers which distinguish Breeze Hill 
are nearly all yet in full green but with 
out bloom distinetion. Here and there 
one variety tantalizes us with a flower, 
convineing me that if my Rose biology 
were half as good as is my Rose desire, 
I should somehow find out what it is in 
the treatment of a Rose which persuades 
it to favor me with its sweetness and 
brightness in the late fall. 

Of course, the Hybrid Teas have a very 
real and fine comeback. There are fewer 
buds, fortunately, and they come slower, 
which is also fortunate, because they have 
time to come quite perfectly. I can form 
my judgments as to varieties on the Oc- 


tober experience, and sometimes it is a 
rather cruel judgment because it elimi- 
nates some of the June “sooners” which 
thereafter go into bloom eclipse. 

Here again that biological lack sticks 
out prominently, because I wonder why I 
ean’t keep Druschki coming as it does in 
an occasional flower. It seems to want 
to bloom for us! Last Oetober we had 
one superb, truly “last Rose of summer” 
in a great bloom on a Rose with a for- 
bidding name. It was a Peter Lambert 
Rose which he did in 1833 in combining 
with his own old Druschki the Teutonic 
variety Graf Sylva Tarouea and ealling 
the new Rose Reichs-prisident von Hin- 
denburg, which, of course, is completely 
unpopular now. (I think the eatalogue 
people are coming to use only the last 
word, which we can accept.) The Rose is 
immense in size, very double, very fra- 
grant, and in a combination of pink and 
carmine with lighter veins that is wholly 
delightful. It is a good Rose even if it 
has a terrifying name. 

All other planting that ought to be 
done before winter sets in is either in 
process or in planning in Oetober. Those 
who want to get Rose gardens really ad- 


vanced and who can connect with a Rose 
grower who will sell honest outdoor- 
grown plants which have been defoliated 
by the early frosts, can really gain tre- 
mendously by planting those Roses at 
once after they are received in October 
or early November. The idea is to get a 
Rose plant which has been grown to full 
maturity and has been naturally de- 
foliated by frost, which when transferred 
with care and speed to a prepared bed 
will really begin to make little white feed- 
ing roots before the end of the season, 
though it won’t do any shoving above 
ground. This kind of “doing” is most 
heartily commended for fall Rose plant- 
ing, because it has been so thoroughly 
successful over so much territory that it 
ean be depended upon. There should be 
no misunderstanding about it. Rose 
plants, however husky they seem, which 
have been dug in full leafage and bloom 
to be made dormant by sweating the 
foliage off in a mass, are not assured pro- 
ducers of good growth for next season. 
In the West the withholding of water 
brings maturity; in the East Jack Frost 
attends to it, but honest maturity is need- 
ed to fit Roses for fall planting. 


Fall Planting of Dogwoods 


LOWERING Doewoods are most 

successfully transplanted in the 

fall. Spring transplanting is ree- 
ommended, too, but in the fall there is 
more time to do this right and more 
favorable weather conditions for trans- 
planting may be expected. Very often 
in spring, we go from winter weather to 
summer heat and have very little mild 
spring weather. 

When transplanting a Dogwood tree, 
you will naturally use as much care as 
possible. Move it with a ball of earth 
on the roots, and the tree will never know 
that it has been moved. I have moved 
many hundreds of them’in the fall and 
they have come through just as success- 
fully as they do in spring. Just plant 
the tree with the same consideration that 
you would give a cabbage or tomato 
plant. Don’t plant a Dogwood too deeply 
in the ground. It should be set just 
about the depth at whieh it has been 
growing. 

After it is planted, leave a cup-shaped 
depression of soil, rather than a mound, 
around the trunk. As I go about the 
country, on thousands of oceasions I see 
newly planted trees treated to a mounded 
finish. By that I mean the dirt has been 
heaped up against the trunk to look like 
a pyramid. This is all wrong, because 
the water is thus made to run away from 
the tree. Never mind what anybody 
says—a newly planted tree, whether it 
be a Dogwood or an Oak, wants water. 
If the roots are to support that tree, 
they must have water. Therefore, when 
planting a tree, be sure not to commit 
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Adolf Miiller, author of “Dog- 
wood Portraits,” and famous for 
his Dogwood plantings in Penn- 
Park, 


favors planting this tree in fall 


sylvania’s 
y 


Valley Forge 


this universal mistake of mounding the 
soil, but make a cup that will hold at 
least one or more bucketfuls of water. 
With these simple instructions, [ am sure 
you will be suecessful. 

If I were planting a Dogwood tree in 





an extremely exposed place, I would 
wrap the stem and most of the leading 
branches with muslin or thin burlap. 
This will protect the bark over winter. 

If you happen to have a Dogwood tree 
growing in your garden that has refused 
to bloom, proceed right now and dig a 
trench in a ring around it, deeper than 
the roots, just as though you intended 
to dig it up for transplanting, and then 
just fill the soil baek into the trench 
again. In doing this you will have root- 
pruned the tree; this is just what is 
needed to make it start to bloom again. 
Many years ago, I learned this by aecei 
dent and since then have practiced it 
many times. 


Shrubs for Fall Planting 


T is now generally conceded that for 

reasonably hardy shrubs fall planting 
is better than spring planting. This work, 
however, should be undertaken as early 
as possible. Fall planting can begin as 
soon as most of the leaves have fallen, 
and in the region of New York it ean 
continue safely until the end of Novem- 
ber. There are exceptions to the rule. 
Most deciduous shrubs that are commonly 
moved with a ball of earth around their 
roots should be set out only in spring. 





This Dogwood tree, about 100 years 
old, is the oldest specimen in Valley 


Forge Park 
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Wintering Plants in Garden and Cellar 


Choice plants deserve good winter care. 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


This is how one 


expert handles difficult perennials and bulbs with success 


F all one’s garden work went along 

as planned and good results were al- 

ways assured, much of the lure of 
gardening would be lost. That unfortu- 
nate state of affairs will not likely 
bother us, though, as long as insect ene- 
mies and diseases, droughts, and other 
uncertain weather conditions prevail. 
Certainly, it will not as long as northern 
gardeners have to contend with howling 
blizzards in winter and with severe 
spring frosts. 

To combat winter hazards, gardeners 
through the centuries have worked out 
many clever schemes to protect their 
favorite plants of questionable hardi- 
ness, some of which will be mentioned 
in the following notes. Before proceed- 
ing, however, it may be mentioned that 
the conelusions expressed here are based 
on my experiences in a climate which 
has temperatures of 30° below zero in 
its repertoire and usually an abundance 
of snow, sometimes two or three feet on 
the level (if it would only stay on the 
level instead of piling up drifts 15 feet 
high). 

When putting the garden to bed, it is 
well to remember that we are dealing 
with, roughly speaking, three classes of 
plants: hardy, half-hardy and _ tender. 
Beginning gardeners often think it a 
paradox to speak of a hardy plant and 
winter protection in the same breath; 
really it is not, as will be shown by a 
little observation of Nature. There, 
nearly all herbaceous plants get some 
sort of protection, as from drifted 
leaves, the grasses and other herbage 
among which they grow and their own 
stems and leaves to catch and hold snow 
over their crowns. In the garden, espe- 
cially in the spic-and-span one (heaven 
forbid I ever own one), these natural 
conditions are almost entirely lost by 
the removal of flower stems as soon as 
they have served their primary purpose 
and by the general order of cleanliness 
followed by gardeners. Therefore one 
has to supply, even to many supposedly 
hardy plants, the conditions which they 
received in nature. 

For my conditions, I have found no 
muleh superior to the age-old combina- 
tion of a light layer of leaves held in 
place by a covering of strawy horse ma- 
nure, taking care when applying it. to 
see that the crowns of evergreen herbs, 
like Pentstemons, Hollyhocks, Pansies, 
and others of that class, are not matted 
down. There are many commercial 
mulches on the market—glass wool, peat, 
cane and other fibers, cranberry stems, 
marsh hay, ete—which you may find 
more useful for your conditions. Good 
advice, I believe, would be to urge each 
gardener to experiment until he found 








the material, amount and time of apply- 
ing the mulch best suited to his locality. 

For years | blindly followed the ad- 
vice given by nearly all writers on the 
subject to wait until the ground is frozen 
before putting the garden to bed. The 
theory sounds nice when they tell us 
that a mulch is intended to keep out 
heat rather than cold, meaning that one 
should make an effort to prevent alter- 
nate freezing and thawing. Therefore, 
they argue, one should wait until the 
ground freezes, thereby doing away at 
the same time with infestations of ro- 
dents. But those pests travel almost as 
readily under snow and muleh as they 
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Sketches by Sigman-Ward 


years, of protecting the plants may 
solve your problem. Invert over the 
plants a wood, V-shaped trough, deep 
enough to accommodate the tufts of 
leaves without crushing them, and over 
that throw a mulch of straw, marsh hay 
or similar covering. That means a pro- 
tective covering without matting down 
the leaves, which in turn saves the heavy 
losses frém rotting which follow ordi- 
nary mulching. It presupposes planting 
in rows during the plant’s first year, 
but that is really the most economical 
way to handle them, not only in regard 
to labor but also of space. The plants 
then occupy room in the landscaped area 








Fleshy leaved biennials, like Foxgloves, should not be smothered with winter mulch. 
Avoid this by first covering plants with inverted wood trough, as shown at left. 


Foxtail Lilies (Eremurus) 


as demonstrated above right. 


do in summer, so nothing is gained on 
that score. It may be recalled, too, that 
nature does not delay putting on her 
muleh. Anyway, speaking from experi- 
ence in this garden, I can see no ad- 
vantage in waiting for the soil to freeze 
before putting the garden to bed and, 
here at least, there is often the disad- 
vantage of having a heavy fall of snow 
come and stay until spring, when alter- 
nate freezing and thawing makes the 
absence of a protective covering more 
destructive than winter cold. 


Wintering biennials. The foregoing 
notes cover in a general way the hand- 
ling of hardy perennials in this climate; 
we shall now address ourselves to the 
half-hardy class. The latter ineludes 
such useful plants as Foxgloves, Canter- 
bury Bells, bedding Pentstemons, and 
English Daisies, and ealls for an entirely 
different technique. 

If you live in a section where experi- 
ence has shown that any of that class 
eannot be depended upon to go through 
winter (experience is the only reliable 
guide in this case, because conditions 
vary so much from garden to garden 
that only trial will give the answer), the 
following method, used in my garden for 


are easily protected with coal ashes and old _ baskets 
Cover the top with tar paper to shed water 


for only a few months during their 
blooming season, having spent their pre- 
paratory period in a little nursery in 
one corner of the garden. 


Plants needing special care. Before 
going on to the storage of tender bulbs 
and roots, it might be well to devote a 
little space to a few special cases. Thus, 
the Foxtail Lilies (Eremurus) are often 
a problem in northern states until the 
gardener learns that a few simple pre- 
cautions are all that is needed. Tidy 
gardeners who have an aversion to all 
spent flower stems and maturing. foliage 
will feel the urge to remove the tower- 
ing stems of this plant soon after bloom- 
ing.ceases. But they will do so at their 
own risk, because that gives moisture a 
chance to follow the hollow stubs to the 
crown, where it causes rotting of a plant 
that is used to the near desert conditions 
of central Asia. Before top-growth en- 
tirely disappears, the location of the 
plant should be marked so a mound of 
coal ashes or gravel can be placed over 
the spot in autumn. Then, after a few 
frosts indicate the coming of winter, 
invert a box or barrel, filled with dry 
leaves and with a _ waterproof cover, 
over the mound. And do not be in a 
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hurry to take off the covering in spring, 
because the plant is an early riser and 
will surely be nipped by frost. 

Butterfly bushes, questionably hardy 
Hydrangeas and Gordonia (Franklinia) 
should be hilled up with soil as high 
(two feet is not too much) as possible. 
In the case of the last named, the Dove 
Tree (Davidia) and other plants with 
soft wood in their young stages, a few 
years of coddling until they have time 
to produce hard wood often means the 
difference between success and failure. 


Storing odd bulbs. The usual direc- 
tions for winter storage of Ismene 
(Hymenocallis) and Tuberoses are to 
treat them like Gladioli. I have a no- 
tion that aceounts for the poor per- 
formanee often reported by gardeners. 
Here we dig them before frost, leaving 
the leaves on until put inte winter stor- 
age, cure them for a few days in wind 
and sun, and store them in a tempera- 
ture of not less than 50°. Here the 
bulbs are placed in paper cartons, with- 
out sand or other covering, and stored 
in an unused ice refrigerator in a room 
where the temperature fluctuates be- 
tween 55° and 70°, never lower than the 
minimum though sometimes it may get 
to 75°. Any place in the house where 
the air is dry and the temperature stays 
constantly above 50° would answer 
equally well. As with many other mem- 
bers of the Amaryllis Family, the roots 
should remain on the parent. High stor- 
age temperature and the presence of the 
roots on the bulbs at all times seem 
to be two important factors in main- 
taining blooming stocks of these two 
items. On the other hand, Montbretias 
and Tigridias may be stored with 
Gladioli so far as temperature is con- 
cerned, though I prefer dry-sand storage 
for both, making sure that the corms 
are perfectly dry before they are put 
away. 

Tuberous Begonias are a little more 
difficult to keep over, but may be kept 
for years by using a little care. Here 
they are lifted before frost touches 
them, leaving a generous clump of soil 
around each tuber. These are placed 
in trays and stored in an airy shed un- 
til the stems separate easily from the 
tubers, when they are cleaned of soil 
and foliage. They are then packed in 
dry sand and stored over winter in a 
temperature of 50°. Cannas are handled 
in the same way, except that they are 
left until frost touches the foliage, when 
they are lifted and cured in the sun for 
a few. days. 

All Kniphofias (Tritoma) are uncer- 
tain in this climate unless they are 
stored in a cellar, which is easily done 
by lifting the clumps with a ball of 
soil and storing in boxes, keeping the soil 
just moist enough to prevent shrivelling 
of the plant. The hardiest kinds, which 
are mostly forms of Kniphofia uvaria, 
may be kept in the open if well pro- 
tected by a dry muleh similar to that 
recommended for Foxgloves or modifi- 
cations of that plan. 

Although the Summer Hyacinth (Gal- 
tonia) is usually considered tender to 
cold, it has never given any trouble here 
even without protection. If protection 
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were necessary, it would be an easy mat- 
ter to give it a covering of one’s favor- 
ite mulching material, to the depth 
which experience has shown necessary. 
The value of Pine boughs for the pro- 
tection of evergreens seems not fully 
appreciated. If one remembers that it 
is not low temperatures that kill this 
class of plants so much as evaporation 
of moisture from the leaves faster than 
the roots ean replace it, the need for 
some kind of protection from the desiec- 
eating effects of winter sun and wind 
will be realized. Pine boughs will be 
found most useful in that role. A few 
spread over the Heather bed and piled 
lightly around the low evergreen Bar- 
berries will usually carry them safely 
through the most severe seasons. Taller 


plants in exposed situations, like speci- 
men Rhododendrons, may be protected 
with the same material by sticking the 
boughs into the soil at the base of the 
plant and tying them securely over the 
top. In fact, evergreen boughs (Pine pre- 
ferred, though others may be used if 
more convenient) will be found one of 
the most useful of mulching materials, 
not only for the purposes just mentioned 
but also in borders and rock garden, 
where light covers are needed. 

Giving plants of questionable hardi- 
ness preferred situations in the garden 
is even more important than putting 
them to bed carefully when the cold 
season approaches. A little shelter from 
winter winds and a suntrap for others 
usually pays high dividends. 


Wintering Dahlias Successfully 


By GORDON F. WAASER 
Editor, American Dahlia Society 


HEN at last, Jack Frost waves 

his baton to stop the performance 

of beautiful color in our Dahlia 
gardens, already we are planning for that 
“better patch” next year. And if you are 
like most Dahlia enthusiasts, you will 
want to grow most of the varieties again 
next year. This means roots must be 
stored until spring, but to do this success- 
fully requires a little care. 

Dahlia storage is not difficult if you 
follow these rules. The roots must be 
stored in a dry, well ventilated place to 
prevent shrivelling from too much heat, 
rot from dampness, and freezing. 

Few have the facilities of an old- 
fashioned root cellar where clumps may 
be stored in open baskets with practically 
no attention. Therefore, the “Tooker” 
method, which I have found suecessful 
over a period of years, will appeal to 
those who must store a hundred clumps 
or less in a centrally heated cellar. A 
small room, 6 by 8 feet, is partitioned off 
in the far corner where a tiny window is 
conveniently located. Clumps are dug 
earefully, soil washed away, and stalks 
eut back to about 2 or 3 inches. These 
clumps are brought right into the cellar, 
without sun drying, placed directly on 
the concrete floor, and packed in close 
together but not on top of one another. 
They are then covered with moist earth, 
just an inch or so of each stalk protrud- 
ing and exposed to the air. A_ small 
amount of ventilation is necessary to 
avoid mustiness or mildew during the 
first week or two of storage. 

Thereafter, little care is required. Ex- 
amine the clumps in February. Water 
slightly as required at infrequent intervals 
from then until planting time. 

If it is not convenient to build a small 
room, one may, with perhaps a little more 
attention, still get results by utilizing a 
different medium of insulation. Select the 
coolest corner of the cellar. Lay a base of 
6 inches of coal ashes on the floor for a 
space large enough to accommodate the 
number of clumps to be stored. 

Dig the clumps on a sunny day and 
allow them to dry outdoors for a couple 


of hours, cutting the stalks back to not 
more than 2 inches from the crown. Place 
the clumps close together on the ash pile 
and filter sifted ashes between the roots 
until all roots are covered. The stalks 
should be exposed to the air. In a few 
days add another half inch layer of ashes 
and repeat this operation once or twice a 
week until 6 inches of ashes are on top 
of the roots. These clumps should keep in 
splendid condition until spring. 

If you have only a few elumps to win- 
ter, try the above method, using a large 
wooden ease. Soil may be substituted if 
ashes are not available, but be certain the 
soil is dry. Other good insulators are 
dry sawdust or. buckwheat hulls. 

In any of the above methods, be sure 
that the clumps are dry and cured before 
packing. Any broken roots or eut sur- 
faces should be trimmed carefully and 
dusted with powdered sulphur. 

Dr. William G. Howe, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Dahlia Society bulletin, had 
success in treating Dahlia roots or clumps 
with paraffin. Gardeners handicapped 
for want of suitable cellar storage con- 
ditions will find paraffining the roots of 
greatest help. 

A three-to-one formula is good for this 
purpose: one part beeswax to three parts 
paraffin, making a stronger coating than 
paraffin alone. The wax is heated to 
140° to 160°. Clumps or divided tubers 
are quick dipped, leaving a thin coating 
of wax on the roots, which tends to keep 
them impervious to change in temperature 
and prevents evaporation of moisture. 
Any places on roots not covered with 
paraffin after dipping should be gone 
over with a brush dipped in the solution. 

The roots may be packed in boxes and 
stored in a cool place, if possible, although 
some have kept well wintered in an apart- 
ment in an average temperature of 70°! 

The question has arisen, does paraffin- 
ing the roots retard the starting of the 
sprouts? In a test I made of six roots 
with paraffin and six without, placed in 
moist peat moss, four of the roots which 
had been paraffined started to sprout 
first. 




















Constant Bloom in the Rose Garden. 


den flowers. They add a note of dis- 

tinetive charm to any garden; there 
is no gardener who would not wish to be 
known as a grower of fine Roses. Why is 
it, then, that we so seldom see a beautiful 
Rose garden? Do we grudge giving up 
so much space to bushes which do not 
flower continuously, using it rather for 
annuals and perennials which are sure to 
give us some color all the season? 

There is a way to have Roses contin- 
ually in flower from June to October, if 
Hybrid Teas and Polyanthas are used in 
alternate beds. Smaller beds than those 
shown on the plan might be used, and one 
section of the garden plan could be de- 


Ross are the most loved of all gar- 


By EVA ELLISON 


To produce really first-class blooms 
we must realize the requirements and 
limitations of Roses. They like a rich 
heavy soil and one that retains the 
moisture. Plenty of well-rotted manure 
or, failing that, peat moss, leaf mold and 
humus (deeayed vegetable matter) must 
be dug into the soil before planting. They 
should be well fed throughout the grow- 
ing season, either with manure, which also 
acts as a mulch, or with a good organic 
fertilizer. Follow the directions given 
with the fertilizer and use peat moss or 
humus as a mulch. Spray and dust the 
bushes regularly to protect them from 
aphis, mildew and black-spot. Remove 
the flowers of the Hybrid Teas before 


PLAN FOR KEEPING COLOR IN THE ROSE GARDEN ALL SUMMER 
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veloped. A path of crazy paving around 
each section enables one to walk around, 
enjoy and cut the Roses in all weathers. 
The grass need not be walked upon when 
it is wet, as all beds can be reached from 
the paving. 

Hybrid Teas can be relied upon to give 
plenty of Roses during early June. The 
Polyanthas commence to flower by the 
third week and are a veritable mass of 
bloom for at least a month. They are 
then severly cut back to prepare them 
for their next effort. In the meanwhile, 
the Hybrid Teas have had time to rest 
and are ready with another display, and 
before they have finished the Polyanthas 
are again stealing the show. September 
sees the Hybrid Teas in full flower and, 
if some of the Roses which are chosen are 
noted for late bloom, such as the variety 
Autumn, they will continue to flower 
until frost. The Polyanthas, which should 
not be pruned at this time of the year, 
flower with them and keep the garden 
bright with color until the season is over. 
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they fade, cutting the stems back a short 
way, and no further pruning will be 
necessary. 

Hybrid Teas and Polyanthas in each 
section should harmonize in color or make 
a pleasing contrast. Individual tastes 
vary, but it is wise to steer clear of 
novelties until you have thoroughly tested 
them. This you can do in another part 
of the grounds. 

Etoile de Hollande is still one of the 
best red Roses. Its dark velvety blooms 
are especially beautiful when half opened 
and are deliciously fragrant. Charles K. 
Douglas, Crimson Glory and E. G. Hill 
are reliable and attractive red Roses. 
MecGredy’s Ivory is true to name and has 
a wonderful scent. Those who are fond 
of white could not find a better Rose. 

Pink Roses are numerous and so make a 
choice more difficult. Edith Nellie Perkins 
has soft salmon-pink flowers touched with 
yellow, a delicate fragrance and healthy 
foliage, desirable in house and garden. 
Dame Edith Helen, Betty Uprichard and 





Picture are all fine Roses. President 
Hoover never fails and Mme. Leon Pain, 
although one of the oldest, is still one of 
the best. The plant is of medium height 
and flowers continuously, the blooms are 
well-shaped and of a lovely soft flesh- 
pink. 

Golden Dawn has large creamy-yellow 
flowers and Autumn, with its burnt-orange 
blooms and shining foliage is a good com- 
panion. Charles P. Kilham and Hinrich 
Gaede have vivid flowers of orange-red 
and orange-yellow and would be splendid 
planted with the brilliant Polyanthas, 
Paul Grampel and Gloria Mundi. The 
most spectacular of Hybrid Teas is 
Southport, which is a glorious searlet. 
A decorative Polyantha is Golden Salmon 
Superieur. Belvedere and Lady Reading 
are attractive reds. Sunshine is a tawny- 
gold, very effective with Golden Dawn 
and Autumn, and its flowers, unusual 
with a Polyantha, are fragrant. 

Ellen Poulsen has full rose-pink 
flowers, Cecile Brunner, the “Sweetheart 
Rose,” is an exquisite little Polyantha. 
Gruss an Aachen has light flesh-pink and 
salmon-pink flowers, just the thing to 
plant with Edith Nellie Perkins and others 
of similar coloring. These are a few 
suggestions, but a great deal of the fun 
of gardening is making one’s own choice, 
and there are many other lovely and 
reliable Roses in both classes. 

We all like to have a few novelties in 
our gardens and here are a few which 
have made good with me: Phyllis Gold, 
a fragrant deep golden-yellow with good 
foliage; Countess Vandal, a lovely Rose, 
beautiful in bud and flower; Queen Mary, 
a rich salmon-pink with a delicate scent; 
Break O’Day, a strong plant with large 
fragrant flowers of orange-apricot; Mme. 
Joseph Perraud, a beautiful Rose for 
exhibition purposes; and President Macia, 
perhaps the most perfect of all the newer 
Roses. 

Whether a Rose garden should or 
should not be enclosed depends on the 
garden. Roses could be the main feature 
of the small place with shrubs and per- 
haps a tree or two on the boundaries. The 
Rose garden in spacious grounds might 
be looked upon as a unit in itself and 
would need an evergreen or other suitable 
hedge as a background. 


Using a Dibber 


DIBBER can be used satisfactorily 

to plant bulbs only in rather loose 
soil; therefore, the bed or planting area 
should be prepared first by digging it 
deeply and breaking all lumps. A dibber 
shouldn’t be used when the soil is very 
wet, nor is it satisfactory to use in sticky, 
clayey soils. In making holes with a dib- 
ber, avoid making them larger by means 
of a cireular motion, which tends to 
puddle the soil around the hole, thus 
making it difficult for bulb roots to pene- 
trate. 
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A bamboo runner makes an ideal base 

for this heavy modern grouping of 

Fruits of a kind are interest- 
ingly grouped 


fruits. 


HE harvest season invariably brings 

forth a bountiful erop of fruit 

arrangements—both in our homes 
and at the fall shows. But fruits are not 
the easiest materials to arrange. Their use 
brings to mind a number of questions 
frequently asked. Some of these ques- 
tions, with answers, follow. 


Question. What kind of receptacle is 
best for fruits on a dining-room table? 


Answer. Our preference and the gen- 
eral modern trend is for the tray type of 
container or a tray which is in good 
proportion to the table. The typical 
‘‘fruit bowl’’ is more difficult to use 
with ingenuity because of its tendency 
to “close the fruit in.” A _ centerpiece 
may be made on a reed or bamboo mat, 
a bread board, a wooden plank, or a 
mirror. 


Question. Should one ever put fruits 
directly on the tablecloth? 

Answer. This is not a question of 
“should” or “should not” so much as 
of inviting the danger of staining the 
table cloth. Also, it is seldom convenient 
to have a table arrangement which can- 
not be moved. 


Question. What combinations of fruits 
and flowers would you suggest? 


Answer. The same concerns which 
guide you in selecting different kinds of 
flowers to use together or flowers and 
vase should guide you in selecting flowers 
and fruit to use at one time. There must 
be texture, color, form and size rela- 
tionships. With salmon Roses you might 
use tiny, delicately colored green grapes. 
With yellow and orange Chrysanthe- 
mums you might use pineapples, includ- 
ing the green tuft, or perhaps carrots 
and acorn squashes. There ‘are fruits 
and vegetables which have the refine- 
ment of polished silver, like persimmons, 
eggplants, cucumbers, grapes, Lady ap- 
ples. For the more rugged flower ma- 
terial there are Russet apples, Bose 
pears, and an endless number of other 
fruits and vegetables. Flowers and 
fruits of the same size and shape are 
monotonous, just as different kinds of 
flowers or fruits of the same size and 
shape are uninteresting. We want tex- 
tural harmony, color blending or pleas- 
antly contrasted, and interesting con- 
trast of size and form. 
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Fall Features Fruits 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


Question. How may one get height in 
a fruit arrangement for a dinner table, 
to break the flatness of the table as a 
whole? 


Answer. There are several ways. Can- 
dles or accessories may give the desired 
height. You might have multiple ar- 
rangements, a composition of two or 
more arrangements grouped at the 
center of the table, one containing fruit, 
the others flowers. A bow] of fruit might 
have a cornucopia of flowers on either 
side of it. One might have a receptacle 
of water hidden in the fruit from which 
flowers and foliage rise above the level 
of the fruit. When the family is small 
enough so that you do not have to use 
both ends of an oblong or oval table, 
you might have an arrangement of 
flowers or foliage at one end balanced 
by a grouping of fruits at the other end. 
You can use a stemmed container on a 
tray or other flat base, having your 
fruits on two different levels. 


Question. Are there any methods of 
mechanical control to keep fruits in 
place? ‘ 

Answer. Small pieces of modeling 


clay are sometimes useful in holding 


fruits in place. For firmer types of 
fruits you ean put headless nails, half in 
one, half in another. 


Question. How do they put fruits near 
the rim of a tall container in combina- 
tion with flowers? 

Answer. One method consists of using 
“stems” of strong wire, inserting these 
‘¢stems’’ into sand, along with the 
flower stems to keep them in place. The 
ends of the wire may be bent at the 
desirable angle before the fruits are 
stuck on, again at a chosen angle. In 
the ease of a bunch of grapes to hang 
over the rim of the vase, you can tie the 
stem to the top of your wire stem, using 
the cord spiral fashion so that it will 
stay in position. 


Question. Is it practical to put some- 
thing under the fruits when the supply 
is limited and you want more variation 
in the levels? 


Answer. An inverted saucer, leaves, 
or any space-taking material may be 
used. Just as a little glass jar holding 
fruits or foliage should not show, neither 
should props which are used to give the 
impression of a more lush display of 
fruits. 





Birds in Your Garden 


By Marcaret McKenny 


Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Cedar Waxwing 


HERE is no off season for the 

costume of the Cedar Wax- 
wings. Summer and winter they 
are suavely groomed in soft brown- 
ish-faun, the tail broadly tipped 
with yellow, while on the wings are 
bright red appendages like drops of 
red sealing-wax. No one seems to 
know just what these bright spots 
are for, unless they aye to add the 
final touch to the feather costume, 
so simple and yet so elegant. 

The birds have a erest which 
when up, or closely pressed to the 
head, indicates surprise, interroga- 
tion or ealm satisfaction with a 
good supper of fruit. Always gentle 
and polite, a group of Cedar Wax- 
wings has been known to pass a 
berry up and down the line a 
dozen times before one swallows it. 
Their only note is a soft lisping 
whisper, which is inaudible to some 
ears. The nest is placed at moder- 
ate heights in fruit or shade trees, 
or sometimes in bushes. 





Cedar Waxwings aid greatly in 
the control of the elm leaf beetle. 
Favorite fruits of this valuable bird 
are wild grapes, cedar berries, the 
fruits of the various Dogwoods, 
and those of the Asiatic Cork-tree, 
Phellodendron amurense. 






Cedar Waxwing 
3/7 natural size 













Drawing by 
Grenville Scott 
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Basement Air Heats Lean-ITo Greenhouse 


EATING a lean-to greenhouse with 
H warm air from a basement win- 

dow is entirely practicable where 
the chief use of the house is for wintering 
tender things that grow outside in sum- 
mer. If you want to actually grow flowers 
in winter, force bulbs and do much plant 
propagating, better provide some other 
way of heating—something that will fur- 
nish greater warmth, especially bottom 
heat in benches. That, at least, is my ex- 
perience, and I] believe we are about as 
favorably situated for warm air heating 
as anyone could be. 

The photograph shows our 8 by 11-foot 
lean-to, built very simply against a high 
basement wall through which a 32 by 42- 
inch window opens. The wooden framing 
and glazing bars are cypress painted 
white, the bars being spaced to take stand- 
ard 16 by 24-inch glass. Heavy masonry, 
which ties into and matches the dwelling, 
together with incidental concrete steps, 
walks and retaining walls, ran the cost 
well above $200. Hollow tile walls with- 
out the extras would have eut the cost in 
half. However, as there was to be no 
outlay for heating equipment, we felt 
justified in spending enough to make a 
tight, well-insulated and at the same time 
attractive greenhouse. 

The outside door is convenient for carry- 
ing in large tubs and potted plants, but 
I lock it after cold weather sets in and 
enter from the basement through the win- 
dow, which has a hinged sash. 

Just a few feet inside the window in 
the basement sits our dwelling heating 
plant—a steam boiler fired by an auto- 
matie coal stoker that keeps the basement 
rather constantly around 70°. By raising 











This article, by S. Y. Caldwell, 
is the third in a series featur- 
ing little greenhouses owned 
and FLOWER 
GROWER readers, — EpITor. 


operated by 





or lowering the window sash I can regu- 
late the flow of warm air into the lean-to. 

The little glass-roofed room serves as 

a winter resort for a varied collection of 
Gardenias, Camellias, Indian Azaleas, 
tropical ferns, Crinums: and Amaryllis. 
There are also miscellaneous specimens of 
cacti and small succulents, and a tub of 
yater with Umbrella Palms, Taros and 
Water Poppies—cold weather refugees 
from the Lily pool. In addition I always 
pot up a few Verbenas, Lantanas and the 
like as stock plants to provide cuttings 
from which I ean start new bedding ma- 
terial in spring. 

Warm basement air pouring up through 
the window has thus far been adequate to 
keep the icy clutches of Old Man Winter 
from harming my tender wards. Sub-zero 
temperatures have struck several times in 
the four years since our greenhouse was 
built. Last winter’s “ten below” spell was 
a severe test, but with the window wide 
open I managed to keep things from 
freezing. 

To have active growing and flowering 
plants in midwinter, however, requires a 
degree of dependable warmth in the 


greenhouse that just doesn’t seem pos- 
sible with this type of heat. Winters in 


Middle Tennessee get quite as cold as 
they do farther north, but don’t last so 


long. Thus we usually get enough sunny 
days in February to bring my Azaleas 


and Camellias into bloom. Sunshine 
quickly warms the greenhouse in spite of 
cold and wind outside, and these particu- 
lar plants flower fairly cool anyway. 
With the aid of free solar heat to supple- 
ment basement warmth, I am also able to 
get an early spring start with flats of 
seeds and cuttings. 

Basement air is so dry that the green- 
house canngt be neglected long. But I 
really enjoy’ puttering about in it for a 
few minutes every day, watering plants, 
spraying their leaves occasionally and 
wetting the walls and floor to provide 
humidity. 

Fresh outside air seems essential even 
in cold weather, so I adjust the ventilator 
as conditions permit. On very bright days 
it is sometimes wide open and the base- 
ment window closed. This keeps the 
plants from getting too soft. 

Knowing its capabilities and limita- 
tions, I recommend a greenhouse with 
basement air heat. It is the most econom- 
ical of any type to operate, and should 
prove satisfactory except in areas where 
cold is severe and prolonged. By keeping 
tender subjects safely through the winter, 
it enlarges your garden horizon. 


Parsley for Gifts 


By MarcGaret Frost 


AST fall I had the inspiration to pot 

up several plants of parsley. I had 

a row of pots in the kitchen window and 

a row in the dining-room window. With 

plenty of sunshine, fertilizer, and vita- 
min B, they made luxuriant growth. 

Then throughout the long winter 
months when visiting friends, especially 
those who loved to cook, I would take 
along a pot of my parsley to give to 
them. I found these parsley pots came 
in handy for Christmas, too. Each made 
a nice “extra gift.” 

I discovered that more foliage resulted 
when several small plants were crowded 
together into one pot. These smaller 
plants had more fibrous and shorter roots 
than a large one with its long bare tap 
root. This was the result of not thin- 
ning in the garden row. Consequently, 
these could make a better growth in the 
pot. Also, the smaller parsleys trans- 
planted more easily. 

All in all, I found this part of my 
winter’s gardening quite successful. This 
coming winter | intend to do the same, 
except I shall use Sweet Marjorum 
instead. 





Mr. Caldwell stores tender plants in 
his lean-to built 


corner 


greenhouse, in a 


protected 
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Your Flower Garden 


This Month 


By ALFRED PUTZ 


WHAT to Do and HOW to Do It 


ATE garden work must take into 
consideration the time when the 
first frost makes its appearance. 
This, of course, varies greatly in different 
sections of the country. It applies to 
such matters as taking in annuals as 
house plants. Sturdy young plants of 
dwarf Marigolds, Coleus, Petunia, Snap- 
dragon, Impatiens sultani, Heliotrope, 
Mignonette, Nicotiana and Verbena may 
be potted up without disturbing the root 
system to give blooms indoors for vary- 
ing lengths of time. Parsley, Chives, 
Thyme and Marjoram also may be potted 
to give additional seasoning material for 
several months to come. Pot these firmly 
and keep for several days in a cool dark 
place before giving them a place in a 
bright window. ° 
Bring under cover all the potting soil 
needed to take care of your winter and 
early spring requirements. Once the 
ground is frozen there is little chance to 
secure the soil in a_ satisfactory 
condition. 


Fall planting continued. As long as 
the soil ean be worked plant deciduous 
trees and shrubs. Autumn is the ideal 
time for planting Lilaes, Forsythia, Bar- 
berry, Hydrangea and many others. 
Wait until spring to plant Red and Sugar 
Maples, Tuliptree, Magnolia, Sweetgum, 
Snowball, Rose of Sharon and most 
kinds of Oak. Evergreens, too, may 
still be planted. All this material must 
be well watered until the soil surface 
freezes. Established evergreens both of 
the coniferous and _ broad-leaved type 
need water in abundance to be safe 
against winter injury. 

Hardy perennial flowers also do well 
if planted in the autumn, excepting only 
the late bloomers like Japanese Anemone 
and late Asters. Never hurry any plant- 
ing job as thorough preparation of the 
soil or planting hole is very important 
to suecess. In the ease of trees or large 
shrubs make the hole of ample size so 
that the new roots will find a rich and 
mellow soil to revel in. Use organie mat- 
ter such as rotted leaf mold or peat moss 
in generous quantities and add the usual 
amount of a complete plantfood mixing 
all materials well with the soil. Plant 
firmly and water well afterward to settle 
the soil around the roots. 

Later this month Roses. will be avail- 
able for planting and preparations for 
them should be made well in advance so 
that they can be placed without delay 
just as soon as they arrive. Prepare the 


soil as much as two feet deep, working 
into the lower level some well rotted cow 
manure and coarse bone. Where cow 
manure is not available the dried shred 
ded kind will be found a good substitute. 
Topsoil used to fill in around the roots 
may be enriched with a little complete 
plantfood. Space Hybrid Tea Roses 
about 15 inches apart and cut the tops 
back to 14 to 16 inches. After watering 
them well, hill the plants with 10 inches 
of soil which prevents them from drying 
out and serves as a_ perfect winter 
protection. 


Keep the garden clean. Remove al! 
litter and leaf aceumulations from the 
lawn as they gather. If left in place 
they will smother the grass by the time 
spring arrives. Garden refuse from 
plants which are inelined to carry disease 
is best burned but tree and shrub leaves 
are too valuable. They will help to in 
crease the compost heap. Water them 
down well if rains are not plentiful. 

A thorough clean-up of all beds and 
borders is very desirable. This eliminates 
many diseases and pests. Cut all seed 
stalks and remove perennial weeds with 
their roots. This will save much _ back- 
breaking labor next spring. Cultivate 
the soil surface rather deeply except 
around = shallow-rooting _ plants. Late 
autumn is a splendid time to make over 
any perennial beds or borders which have 
become unsatisfactory. Remember that 
the soil Will need plantfood and humus 
to encourage a vigorous development of 
the plants. 

If tender bulbs are still outdoors, take 
them up before the weather gets too 
cold. Tuberous-rooted Begonias are best 
brought indoors before frost has touched 
them. Let them dry out in a cool cellar 
but do not pack away for the winter until 
the fleshy stems fall away from the 
eorms. Dig the Dahlias just as soon as 
frost has blackened their foliage. 


Bulb planting and seed sowing. Pros- 
pects for Lilies imported from the Orient 
are very slim. If any should come in 
prepare for their planting before the 
ground freezes. American Lilies will 
be available for October planting. Re- 
member that few Lilies ean stand lime 
and none of them are amenable to ma- 
nure of any kind. Correct planting 
depth, which varies according to the 
species, is very important to then 
welfare. 

There still is time to plant most spring- 
flowering bulbs but no time must be lost 
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to get them into the ground. Tulips are 
perhaps an exception as late planting of 
the bulbs seems to have no adverse effect 
upon them. October is considered the 
best time to plant them. 

Just before winter sets in, sow seed of 
some of the hardy annuals such as Cen- 
taurea eyanus, Shirley Poppies, Larkspur, 
and Sweet Peas. These will remain dor- 
mant during winter and come up strong 
early next spring. 


Odd jobs. Layering of shrubs and 
hardy vines is another very important 
autumn job. Most kinds will root well if 
just covered with a little soil held in 
place by a stone. Let the far end be 
about a foot long. 


If at all possible, dig the beds where 
the annual flowers are to go next year 
before winter arrives. Let the soil re- 
main in the rough over winter but add all 


fertilizer and humus at the time of 
digging. 
Prune shrubs, trees, and vines as 


needed so that they will not suffer from 
winter damage. Wrap heavy brown 
paper around the young tree trunks to 
protect them against damage from mice. 

Make your coldframe now so that it 
will be ready for use in early spring. 
Stake Chrysanthemums and Asters to 
prevent their breaking down. A muslin 
sheet or even newspaper will serve to 
hold off what may otherwise prove a kill- 
ing frost for Chrysanthemums. 


Check all labels to make sure they 
still are legible. This is particularly im- 
portant with those plants which start 
growth late in the spring such as Platy- 
codon, Eupatorium, Aconitum, Mallows 
and Japanese Anemones. 

Drain all pipes which would freeze in 
winter. Roll up the hose but before put- 
ting it away for the winter make sure 
that all water has been drained from the 
loops. 

Take up the tender Water-Lilies when 
the foliage has been touched by frost. Let 
them ripen slowly in a cool cellar before 
removing the leaves and stems. Do not 
hurry them or the rhizomes will not keep 
well over winter. Directions for storing 
the baby tubers are given below. 


Tips for Northern Gardeners; 


OBACCO dust is an excellent thing 

to add to soil mixtures for house 

plants. It repels root lice and vari- 
ous other pests that work in the ground 
and when it decays it serves as a mild 
plant food. A 6-inch flower potful to 
a bushel of soil is a liberal addition. 


Potted plants may be easily re- 
moved from their pots for examination 
of the roots or for shifting to larger 
sizes as follows: Place the left hand, 
palm downward, on the soil in the pot 
with the plant stem between the first and 
second fingers. Turn the pot upside 
down and rap the rim smartly on the 
edge of a table. If the soil is moist— 
as it should be—the ball of earth and 
roots will separate from the pot which 
may be lifted off with the right hand 
leaving the plant in the left. 


Chrysanthemums that have finished 
flowering are best removed from the gar- 
den, placed in flats or boxes of soil, sand 
and peat moss mixture and stored in a 
coldframe during winter. They need 
protection from drying winds and sun- 
shine. Water once or twice monthly on 
mild days. In spring, even tender kinds 
should be in good condition. 





Store soil now to be used next spring 
in hotbeds and coldframes. If frames 
are not to be used till spring, place soil 
in them now. 


The cup-shaped flour sifter’ that 
shakes from side to side is an excellent 
tool for sowing grass and other fine seeds 
in small areas. It is also good for seat- 
tering fertilizers and lime. 


Bush and cane fruits—raspberries, 
currants, ete.—will benefit greatly by lib- 
eral winter mulches of manure. If this 
is not procurable use marsh hay and 
corn and other stalks, fallen leaves and 
commercial fertilizers. 

Cutworms, wireworms and_ white 
grubs may be largely destroyed in sod 
ground by digging or plowing in late 
autumn. This disturbs the creatures in 
their hibernating quarters and exposes 
many of them. 


By M. G. KAINS 


There still is time to purchase nursery 
trees and shrubs for autumn planting. 
Plant them firmly and water well. Sup- 
port large trees with stakes or guy wires 
run through short lengths of rubber 
hose where they pass around the tree 
trunk. 


Trees and shrubs should be mulehed 
during their first winter, whether they 
were spring or autumn planted. How- 
ever, it is better to use some other ma- 
terial than straw or marsh hay, such as 
shredded corn stover or peat moss in 
which mice won’t nest. Apply it in 
early October so as to postpone freezing 
of the soil as long as possible, thus 


favoring a husky root development. 

Dead leaves should never be burned 
because they make excellent compost and 
leaf mold. Pile them deeply around 
Rhododendron, Azalea, Kalmia and other 
broad-leaved evergreens. They also may 
be composted in piles as is done with 
other garden refuse. 

Lily-of-the-Valley for outdoor flower- 


ing may be transplanted this month. 
After digging up the clumps with a 


spading fork, separate the “pips” care- 
fully with the fingers and set them 2 
inches deep in new situations in groups 
of a half dozen. For best results, reset 
them at least every four years. 





How to Winter Tropical Water-Lilies 


Illustrations from March, 1941, Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin 





There’s no need to lose tropical Water- 
lilies over winter; they may be propagated 
by separating the baby tubers the 
old the fall and them 
in closed containers of slightly moist sand 
until spring Then pot 
little tubers and submerge in tub or aquar- 
ium of warm 


from 
tubers in storing 


(see right). the 
water to start 
Day-blooming Water-lilies 


bers at base of old one 


into growth. 
make new tu- 


(left in illustra- 











tion); night bloomers produce tubers top 

and bottom (right). George H. 

perfected this method at the 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis 


Pring 
Missouri 











In the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


OST of us have ordered our tore 
ing bulbs. We will be wise to get 
them going at an early date. In 

the small greenhouse, pots or pans are 
usually found most serviceable as con- 
tainers. Of course, one ean use flats if 
circumstances demand it, but 6- or 7- 
inch pots can be moved around with 
greater ease. Pots known to the trade 
as Azalea pans or bulb pots have an ad- 
vantage over full depth pots; some econ- 
omy with soil can be made. 

Ten Tulip bulbs are enough to make 
two nice 6-inch pot plants for spring. 
With Daffodils, the number depends 
largely on the size of the bulbs. How- 
ever, they may be planted by being set 
tichtly together. In the ease of Tulips, 
[ prefer planting so that the apex of 
the bulb is just at the surface. With 
Daffodils that is not so important; they 
will grow equally well if set almost out 
of the soil. By planting that way more 
bulbs can be used in one container. 

We begin our bulb planting by plac- 
ing the drainage crocks, and on top of 
them some rough, fibrous material or half 
rotted leaves. The soil, which should be 
moderately rich and has not been used 
previously for the same purpose, is filled 
loosely in on top leaving enough space 
to place the bulbs in position. They in 
turn should be packed in moderately 
firm. On completion of this operation, 
the newly planted bulbs should receive 
2x thorough soaking of water. 

At this stage we speak of plunging 
our bulbs. That is, the containers are 
taken to some convenient and suitable lo- 
cation outside—a northern exposure is 
ideal—and there covered with about 6 
inches of soil. The ground surface should 
be level, to insure that future water 


needed will be received in equal propor- 


tions by all pots alike. It is a good plan 
to stand the pots on a layer of sand or 
ashes, so that earth worms are hindered 
from erawling in through the drainage 
hole. It may be that such yard facilities 
are not available. The cellar or garage, 
or some cool shed or corner where water 
can be given as needed is the next choice. 

Early foreing of bulbs cannot be sue- 
cessful unless sufficient root growth has 
been made, which takes from 6 to 8 
weeks. Of course, we are all anxious to 
enjoy these flowers early—sometimes by 
Christmas—but better results are ob- 
tained by waiting a little longer. Cer- 
tain varieties, both of Tulips and Daffo- 
dils, have been found to respond to early 
forcing better than others. Years ago 
we were restricted with Tulips for this 
purpose to a few varieties of the group 
known as Single Early, and to the Dar- 
win variety Wm. Copeland. Today, there 
is a wider range of both colors and va- 
rieties that force early and well—that 
is with a good long stem. 

It is not wise to aim for flowers either 
of Tulips or of Daffodils until around 
January 20, unless the bulbs are what is 
known as precooled. I have not seen a 
‘atalogue that offers precooled bulbs in 
lots of less than one hundred. Some of 
the earliest forcing varieties of Tulips 
are Albino, white; Princess Elizabeth, 
rosy-pink; Wm. Copeland, lavender or 
pink; and Wm. Pitt, dark searlet. The 
earliest forcing Daffodils inelude King 
Alfred, vellow trumpet; Helios, an In- 
comparabilis variety with creamy yellow 
perianth and a pale orange cup; and 
Silver Star, a Leedsii, white perianth 
and creamy white trumpet. 

When these bulbs are brought into the 
greenhouse for forcing, they should be 
placed on the stage or bench from the be- 








ginning. It is never safe to leave them 
under the bench or on the path for any 
length of time, that is if you desire to 
grow them to a state of perfection that 


will warrant showing them, when the 
flowers come, to the neighbors. In a 
temperature of 60° F. at night, rising 
with the sun during the day, Tulips and 
Daffodils may be foreed into flower in 
from 24 to 26 days. When the flowers 
show color it will be advantageous it 
the containers can be moved to a cooler 
location. 


How to flower Nerine. Those who 
have had Nerine bulbs resting in thei 
pots during summer will note that about 
this date flower buds show at the crow 
of the bulb. This is the first intimation 
ot new life in these South African na 
tives. If the pots are so filled wit! 
roots that it looks as though the soi 
has been almost entirely used up, it 
may be wise to repot them. However, 
it is well to remember that flowers ap 
pear more freely on this plant when it 
does look as if repotting were necessary, 
so a top dressing with rich soil may be 
a much better treatment. When repot 
ting, the bulbs should be placed near the 
surface, and a rich friable loam is what 
they respond to. Five bulbs to a 6-ineh 
pot make a useful sized pot plant. Off 
sets may be removed and potted sepa 
‘ately. These provide a splendid means 
of propagation. 

Whether repotted or top-dressed the 
plants should be placed in a light and 
airy position where the flowers will de 
velop before leat growth commences, 
when a liberal supply of water is needed 
by established plants. They enjoy over 
head watering and a weak solution of 
fertilizer should be supplied weekly to 
those that have a strong root growth. 
Continue this treatment until late spring, 
when the leaves will commence to turn 
vellow—a sign that resting time has 
come round. again, when water is gradu- 
ally withheld. A dry sunny position is 
best for the summer. No gardener with 
greenhouse should be without 
Nerine ecurvifolia, best species to grow. 


a eool 





Forcing Hardy Bulbs 


bulbs should be 


Hardy 


soon as received, using a fibrous soil 


potted as 


mixture, crocks for drainage and 
Azalea pans (top illustration. left). 
Method 
bulbs with soil is shown below for 
Daffodils, Hyacinths. 


When bulbs have been stored long 


of arranging and covering 
Tulips and 


enough the roots within the pot will 
appear as above: Hyacinths, left; 
Daffodils, right. Illustrations cour- 
tesy Missouri Botanical Garden 
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HE books reviewed this month offer 
more good reading than usual since 
they trend toward the light side, 

the one exception being Mr. Balthis’ 
much-heralded book on _ house plants 
which is timely indeed, now that our 
winter treasures are being moved indoors 
from their summer vacations. 


The Romantic History of a Famous 
Mountain 
LOOKOUT, The Story of a Mountain, 


by Robert Sparks Walker. Illus. 282 
pages. Southern Publishers, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn. $2. 


The author of this unusual book is a 
naturalist and a historian. His intimate 
knowledge of famous Lookout Mountain 
has been gained from forty years’ ex- 
ploration and study of its flora, fauna, 
geology, prehistoric and modern history. 

In his introduction Mr. Walker tells 
us that he had long pledged himself to 
write this story but that he was finally 
persuaded to take up the actual task by a 
friend in Chattanooga in 1937. 

We have here a diverse tale, written 
by the hand of love. No phase of Look- 
out’s history is forgotten, none of its 
natural endowments or man-made points 
of interest. It is an ideal handbook for 
the traveler to the South who likes to 
know what he is going to see and to 
familiarize himself in advance with the 
main objects of interest in the new terri- 
tory which he is to explore. 

The chapter on the caves of Lookout 
is especially interesting, giving as it does 
not only their locations, history and 
deseriptions but accounts of their dis- 
covery and the impressions made upon 
arly explorers. 

The story of the mountain’s rivers, 
waterfalls and springs is almost equally 
absorbing and this is followed by an 
intimate study of the wildflowers, trees 


and shrubs of the region. Since Mr. 
Walker has been a close student of these 
for many years, he describes them well 
and understandingly. 

Leaving the natural beauties of the 





mountain which lies—as the map on the 
endpapers shows us—in Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Georgia, the author assumes 
the role of historian and tells in pains- 
taking detail of Lookout’s part in the 
Indian, Revolutionary and especially the 
Civil Wars. Interesting features of this 
portion of the book are the illustra- 
tions, reproduced from old photographs, 
of General Grant with his staff; the 
Confederate commanders, et cetera. 

The volume closes with chapters on 
the educatronal institutions, churches, 
roads and public parks of Lookout. 


A $1,000 Prize Book on House Plants 


PLANTS IN THE HOME, by Frank K. 
Balthis. Illus. 172 pages. Macmillan, 
N.Y.C. $2.50. 


This is the book to which went the one 
thousand dollar Maemillan prize for a 
garden hook written by one who had not 
previously published a work on any horti- 
cultural subject. 

The author, Frank K. Balthis, is Horti- 
culturist at Garfield Park Conservatory 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


in Chieago. With his background of rich 
experience, he is, of course, eminently 
fitted for the task of instructing the ama- 
teur who is interested in growing plants 
indoors. Technical terms have been care- 
fully excluded and simple, understandable 
instructions have been used throughout 





Zenith St. Claire 
Frank K. Balthis. author of the prize 
book 


Macmillan 


so that the book may be used successfully 
even by a rank beginner. 

The first few chapters deal with various 
phases of care and culture: ideal sur- 
roundings, soils and fertilizers, containers, 
potting, watering, ete. A section on in- 
sects and diseases and another on home 
propagation completes the first part of 
the book. 


Miniature rock gardens, erystal gar- 
dens, window boxes, foreed bulbs and 


house plants for men are a few of the 
subjects dealt with in the remainder of 
the volume. There is a chapter on grow- 
ing house plants without soil and one on 
foreing spring blooming woody twigs in- 
doors. Another is on novelties and plant 
curiosities : insectivorous plants; the Artil- 
lery Plant, (Pilea microphylla) which 
discharges its pollen grains like miniature 
gunfire; together with more familiar 
house plants, such as Afriean Violet, 
Jacobean Lily, Hen-and-Chickens, and 
Piggy-back Plant. 

In discussing eut flowers for arrange- 
ments, short lists of annuals and peren- 
nials suitable for this purpose are 
appended to information on eutting, hard- 





ening and earing for flowers for house 
decoration. Similar lists of special plant 
material appear in many of the chapters, 
but without specific cultural data, in some 
cases. 

“Plants in the Home” is of pleasing 
appearance, large, well printed with wide 
margins and attractively illustrated with 
meritorious sketches by Tabea Hofmann. 
The plates add much to the appearance 
of the book but, unfortunately, are inade- 
quately titled. A page of five varieties of 
ferns, for instance, fails to give their 
names while a similar group of foliage 
plants is titled merely “Foliage House 
Plants.” This is all very well for the ex- 
pert because the illustrations are accurate 
and recognizable, but is not helpful for 
beginners, for whom the text is planned. 


Collection of 500 Peppy Paragraphs 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF A 
PLACE IN THE COUNTRY, by Dale 
Warren. Coward-McCann, N. Y. C. $2. 


It is hard to say whether this novel 
book should first be read in one’s city 
apartment on a cold winter night, or 
while one is stretched in a deck chair in 
midsummer in the country. It is amusing 
and informative enough to stand at least 
two readings and innumerable references. 

The volume is divided into four 
tions: I The House; II] The Gardens; 
Ill Beyond the Pale; and [IV Country 
Living. 

Except for a short foreword, the entire 
text is made up of five hundred rather 
short, numbered paragraphs, wise, spicy, 
shrewd, “homely” or provocative. In the 
foreword, Dale Warren tells us that these 
paragraphs are leaves from rather a per 
sonal notebook, now passed on to the 
country-loving public, for its delectation. 

The gardening section starts out with 
Aristotle: “He who sees things grow from 
the beginning will have the best view of 
them,” and ends with an aneedote on 
what Sinelair Lewis thinks of herb 
cookery. In between are practical hints 
on vegetables, flowers, fruits and trees, in 
the garden and on the table. 

This book has the combined charms of 
a day book, a diary, a quiz and a serap 
book. It is light and airy, but nourishing, 
too, like a fluffy omelette. 


sec- 


A Wild Bird Photography Hunt 


WE FOLLOW THE WESTERN TRAIL, 
by Ruth Wheeler, Illus. 160 pages. 
Macmillan, N. Y. C. $2. 


The Wheelers are naturalists and wild 
life photographers who, with their two 
young sons, made the trip here recorded, 
especially in search of wild birds. 

Their story, told by Mrs. Wheeler, is a 
thrilling one which describes journeys into 
dark caves and climbs up iey cliffs to 
photograph birds with their young. The 
book is freely illustrated with the remark 
able photographs which were the fruit of 
these adventures. 

It is not of birds alone that Mrs. 
Wheeler speaks, however. There are bear 
stories, tales of wild deer, the record of 
a western forest fire and the brave fire 


fighters who risk death to extinguish it. 
Young and old alike will enjoy this book. 
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October In Southern Gardens 


ARDEN plans which are based on 
= right lines which harmonize with 

the construction of the house and 
the lines of the lot already planted with 
permanent trees, shrubs and evergreens 
should be mobile enough to admit much 
variation in the planning of the color 
schemes and the groupings in the bor- 
ders. Now is the time to make such 
changes. 


Blue and rose borders, which have be- 
come tame, may be lightened with white 
flowers or deepened with those of rose 
and red. Purple and white gardens 
filled with variation of this theme while 
interesting may be changed by the addi- 
tion of gold. With perennial planting 
time here and bulb planting continuing, 
many intriguing and lovely variations 
can be made. 


Cornflowers and lLarkspurs, which 
should be replanted each year, give 
many good colors for making these 
variations. Remember always that Corn- 
flowers take up much room and Lark- 
spurs are often subject to rot 
bars them from soil where this has 
occurred. 


California Poppies, Shirley Poppies, 
and the fine doubles all make rich color 
groupings. The Californias are particu- 
larly valuable for use in covering bulb 
beds. Doubles are choice and come true 
for about six years. 


Annual Lupines, Chinese Forget-me- 
nots, and the varied Drummond’s Phlox 
lend themselves to many fine groupings. 
Use these with the annual Candytufts, 
the soft blue African Daisies, the rosy 
pinks and carmine of Godetias and with 
the white of Baby’s Breath to give you 
new color lines. 


Baby-Blue-Eyes (Nemophila insignis), 
Virginian Stocks, and Linarias finish 
the list of the annual seeds to be planted 
in October. These three are the best 
edgings. 


Ranunculus are suggested to use 
where Tulips cannot be secured. They 
come up again year after year after the 
initial planting and are so different and 
rich both in type of flower and colors 
that they make new notes in the spring 
color themes. Plant them in October, 
in good garden loam well drained. Place 
the claws down and cover with 2 inches 
of soil. The attractive foliage appears 
early and the fine clusters of flowers are 
long lasting both indoors and out. Use 
them in the rock garden, in the crevices 
of the rock walls, in groups among the 
spring bulbs and you will be delighted. 
Hither full sun or half shade will do. 


Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, and 
Pinks of all kinds are ready for trans- 
planting now. Make strong masses of 
Foxgloves and Anchusas, and be sure to 
plant some of the fine spring-blooming 
Aster, Star of Warburg. 
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By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


Creeping Phlox of many kinds is now 
ready to be placed in the permanent 
edging border. The blues and lavenders 
are most charming used on the edges of 
Rose beds where the colors are con- 
trasted. Too many gardens use heavy 
masses of carmine and rose in this Phlox 
and the colors clash with the gold of 
Daffodils and often with the softer 
pinks of Roses. 


Evergreen Candytuft, rooted from cut- 
tings, is also ready for planting. This 
is fine with Phlox and softens the rich 
rose colors and gives a strong white ac- 
cent with blue and lavender. Use it 
freely. The blooms show in February 
and continue to April and sometimes 
later. Divisions of Phlox as well as 
Candytuft can be made at this time, 
also. 


Nierembergia hippomanica, the Blue 
Cupflower, not only blooms in early 
spring but continues through the sum- 
mer and fall. It is evergreen also. Put 
out plants now. 


Coral Bells and Columbines are a de- 
lightful combination. Divisions can be 
made of both these perennials at this 
season. 


Canterbury Bells and Delphiniums 
are two of the loveliest plants we have, 
but in the lower sections they must be 
planted each season with two-year stock 
from the growers. 


Layered plantings of Climbing Roses, 
scarlet Maples, pink Dogwood, Photin- 
ias and Loquats and Anise are all ready 
to grow in their permanent positions. 
Do this work late in October and have 
more time later for larger and heavier 
plantings. 


Keep your Defense Gardens growing. 
Winter vegetables are valuable and gar- 
dens are now filled with collards, cab- 
bages, kale, mustard and turnips with 
greens. Sweet potatoes are ripening 
and the fall grapes are ready for mak- 
ing into jellies, marmalades, preserves 
and wine. Do your full share by filling 
your cupboards with these delicacies. 


Spinach and endive are the two vege- 
tables to be seeded now. 


Plant winter lawns with Italian Rye 
grass seed if this has not been done 
earlier. Satisfactory plantings can be 
made until late December, though the 
earlier the seeding is done the better 
and earlier the grass will show. 


Southern California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


mostly sunny days with a clear- 

electric brilliance. When the 
weathervane points northeast it may or 
may not, according to locality, mean a 
desert wind; but be ready with tall plants 
staked and tied, and all around the gar- 
den trim and ship-shape. 

Put little dependence upon October’s 
showers. They may be damp but a very 
poor substitute for real irrigation of 
thirsty roots. 

To have a green lawn this winter do 
something about it before the month is 
over. Devil grass will soon appear in 
rusty grays and ge into retirement until 
spring. So, rake and cut short. When 
bare soil shows soak well and reseed 
with a suitable grass, or a mixture. Cover 
with an inch of peat and steer fertilizer. 
Give frequent light sprayings and the 
lawn will presently be a lively green, 
the best possible setting for winter beauty 
in the garden. 

Make sure of winter color by putting 
out plants of pink-flowered Saxifrage, 
Stock, orange and red hybrid Aretotis, 
various Primulas, lemon, gold and bronze 
Gazanias, French Marigold, and Calen- 
dula in variety. Before setting, the bor- 
ders should be renovated and_ well 
enriched. 

For quick gay effects in edgings or 


() retty is quite sure to bring 


drifts sow seed of low growers such as 
Virginian Stock, Sweet Alyssum in light 
and dark lavender or white, annual Phlox 
and Baby-Blue-Eyes (Nemophila). All 
of these do best in a sunny and somewhat 
sheltered spot for winter blossoming. 

While Dahlias and Chrysanthemums 
are still in their glory, be sure to label. 
Also, get out the little notebook and jot 
down new facts you have learned about 
them this season, desirable changes in 
grouping, arrangement or location. Visit 
gardens both private and commercial to 
see what and how others are growing 
these loveliest of flowers, what you lack 
and want, and the newest sorts. 

As soon as bloom is over cut back 
weak, old and scraggly growth on 
Fuchsias, Geraniums and Lady Washing- 
tons. Sturdy branches will develop and 
produce finer flowers next season. Do 
not fertilize these or other plants that 
are about to go dormant. 

Tuberous Begonias will be turning yel- 
low. Water less and less so that the 
tubers will mature as the foliage ripens. 
When leaves drop, dig tubers and store 
in a dry cool place till mid-February. 

Now that such perennials as Physos- 
tegia, Aster, Helenium, Veronica, Heu- 
chera, Shasta Daisy and Phlox have fin- 
ished blossoming, divide if crowded and 

(Continued on page 473) 




















Gladiolus Show Reports 


First Midwest Show 


HE First Midwest Gladiolus Show 

was held at Garfield Park Conserva- 
tory, Chicago, Illinois, on August 9 and 
10. Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, New England and Wis- 
econsin were the co-operating Gladiolus 
societies. 

Entries were received from as far away 
as the State of Washington, Vermont, 
Kentucky, and north Canada. Various 
methods of packing were used, but the 
one employed by W. M. Anderson of 
Millbrook, N. Y., created the most interest 
among exhibitors. His blooms’ were 
shipped in two special built containers, 
each having four compartments. Hach 
compartment contained a tin vase filled 
with water and in the roof was a parti- 
tion for dry ice. His shipment contained 
about 160 spikes, all tied individually 
to bamboo sticks. Every spike was in 
perfect condition upon arrival. 

When the “Grand Champion” is award- 
ed to a novice it’s news. Paul Wood of 


Ottawa, Lllinois, was the winner with 
New Era, a light pink decorative. Mar- 
GARET BrEATON and ReEwi FaALLu were 


runners-up. 

The Silver Medal of the Garden Club of 
Illinois was awarded jointly to the Colo- 
nial Gardens of Rushford, Minn., and 
Noweta Gardens of St. Charles, Minn., 
for their seedling 39-12 as the best seed- 
ling shown in the single and three spike 


seedling classes. CENTENNIAL was the 
name given to the variety. It is a light 
pink ruffled Gladiolus. The American 
Home Achievement Medal was awarded 
to the same people. Other seedlings 


awarded honors were to the originations 
of Dr. Scheer, C. E. Troyer, G. W. Wil- 
son, Herbert O. Evans, Walter Krueger, 
and J. R. Hopkins. Mr. Martin Stein- 
pries of Sheboygan exhibited four of the 
winning seedlings of Dr. Scheer. 

It was unusual that Picarpy did not 
win a major award, although BinGo, a 
sport of Picarpy, won in the Cream Ex- 
hibition elass. 

In the special award classes, Professor 
Kuhn’s seedling 39-192-8/7 had _ the 
longest flower head. The largest individ- 
ual floret was a 714’ inch GRAND OPERA. 
The smallest flowered was ORANGE Burt- 
TERFLY. Rep Lory had the greatest num- 
ber of florets open with 12 open. KING 
ArTHUR had the most ruffling. The best 
novelty was Botero. The most fragrant 
was INCENSE. 

The Women’s Championship went to 
Glady Sprecher of Spring Green, Wis., 
with a spike of Brown Orcuip. The best 
Canadian origination was MARGARET 
BEATON; best Ohio origination, PraGy 





Gladiolus Spitfire. exhibited by H. O. 
Evans at the Show, 
chosen Grand Champion Spike 


Michigan was 


Lou, and it also received the Ohio State 


Cup. The Minnesota Bronze Medal went 
to the Colonial Gardens of Rushford, 
Minn. Indiana Society Silver Medal 


went to EpirH Grace. The Midwest Show 
Gold Medal went to the Wisconsin origi- 
nation, Diane. The American Air Line 
Trophy was won by Byron L. Kadel of 
Lebanon, Penna. The flower was MoTHER 
KapeL. The Championship Basket was 
BuuEe Beauty exhibited by Edwin Sirois 
and Sons of St. Anne, Illinois. 

Championship spikes in the three 
classes were: exhibition, Ros—E DEFIANCE; 
decorative, CHANGEABLE SILK; small 
decorative, Brown Orcuip.—J. Lovis 
ROBERTS. 


Empire State Show 


HE Empire State Gladiolus Society’s 

show was staged at the State Fair in 
Syracuse, N. Y., August 28-29. This 
society has developed a reputation for 
keen competition from many different 
growers, with more entries in the color 
classes than most of the large shows. A 
great many newer varieties are shown and 





the quality of bloom exceeds that in 
many parts of the country. 

This year, Sunnyside Gardens showed 
marvelous spikes of Titan, CoraL GLow, 
ALADDIN and their new Rosy Morn and 
PINK SaPpHIRE. Echo Heights featured 
CAROLINE W. GANNETT. 

The collections show new names. The 
class for a collection of North American 
varieties was won by G. W. Wilson, Lis- 
bon, Ohio, with Gray PHantTom, LAVEN- 
DER Rurries, Mrs. RicHarp McGovern, 
Mauay Cuier and High Finance. These 
varieties won also in their color elasses. 
The class for advanced amateurs show- 
ing New York originations was won by 
M. C. Rich,;Marion, N. Y., with FLamine 
VELVET, MipnigHt Rep, Minuet, Mistry 
Dawn and MoTrHER MACHREE. 

The variety judged the best recent 
introduction was CAROLINE W. GANNETT. 
Largest floret class was won by Mam- 
MOTH OHIO, measuring 7% inches; second 
ALADDIN. Greatest number of florets and 
buds was won by SiGgNaL OnI0 (28) over 
GOLDEN GODDESS (27). 

Featured new winners were: open 
classes, TREASURY GOLD, FLAMING VELVET, 
Kina Cuick, JutEs Amott, WINSTON, 
Guamis, Miss CopLESKILL, Myrna, 
HELEN OF TROY, MAN oO War, Ivory 
Krys, JASMINE, GOLDEN FLEECE, CHA- 
mMouNY, Rio Riva, SurrsipeE, Kine Lear, 
GOLDEN GoppESs, ROSE VAN LIMA. 

The Court of Honor divisional cham- 
pionships were won by AMERICAN Com- 
MANDER, SHIRLEY TEMPLE, JALNA, HIGH 
Finance, Miss CosBLesKILL, Myrna, Rep 
Lory, Buack Opat, Gray PHANTOM, 
Lapy EstuHer, GAIETy, BONNEVILLE, and 
Picarpy, the best spike in the show. 

Central and Western New York state 
showed some excellent local new seedlings. 
Out-of-state seedlings included some clean 
colors from Pennsylvania and Professor 
Palmer while G. W. Wilson brought a 
number of worthy and novel smokies. 
Award of Merit was given to FLORA 
FARMER and to Lapy Estuer.—J. H. 
ODELL. 





The New England Show 


HE 22nd Annual Show of the New 

England Gladiolus Society, held in 
Boston on August 20-21, maintained its 
reputation for commercial displays, keen 
competition in color and fine 
seedlings. This year the ladies were de- 
lighted to find that the energetic commit- 
tee of Garden Club Federation people 
were able to have the arrangement section 
filled, taking almost one quarter of the 
show space. Good publicity and pictures 
of arrangements undoubtedly helped raise 
attendance over 6,000, the best in years. 

The large display of Flying Cloud 
Farms, New Bedford, Mass., featuring 


classes 


SURFSIDE, Bancrorr WINsor, ROBERT 
SHIPPEE and many seedlings won two 


gold medals. 
The Champlain View Gardens, Burling- 
ton, Vermont, medal display was a grand 
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collection of new varieties and outstand- 
ing seedlings. Featured varieties were 
Winston, Marco, Mermaip, GLAMIS, 
BoLterRO, Papre and ELIZABETH THE 
QJUEEN. 

The Gold Medal for a twenty-five spike 
collection left Massachusetts for Connecti- 
eut, being won by William Schenetsky, 
Rockville, whose exhibit included Mo- 
HAWK, ALADDIN, GRAND OPERA and KING 
oF Hearts. William Anderson, Mill- 
brook, New York, won the Bancroft Win- 
sor Memorial Trophy for eight recent 
introductions with Treasury Gop, K1n@ 
Mipas, Ramonax, Bingo, Mrs. RicHarp 
McGovern, Vassar, FasHion PLATE and 
PINK PARAGON. 

The Championship Vase for best three 
spikes entry went to Robert Beattie, 
Warwick Neck, Rhode Island, on Suir- 
LEY TEMPLE having an average height of 
5 feet 8 inches. Runners-up were KING 
WituiaM, Wuite Gotp and JULES 
AMOTT. 

In the various color classes additional 
new winners were MOHAWK, ALSACE, 
Rosy Morn (Riley), Peaay Lou, FiLora 
FarMER, Moruer KADEL, GOLDEN FLEECE, 
Dixie Goup and CAMROSE; RECADO, SURF- 
sipE, Cooney Lass, BinGo, CoraL GLow, 
GoLDEN GoppEss, ETHEL CAvE-COoLr, LILy 
JorDAN, Mrs. L. W. ANeuUs and INTREPID. 

Top seedling honors went to the Ca- 
nadian air shipments, from J. R. Almey, 
Winnipeg, and P. Barret, Verdun, Que- 
bee. One showed a heavily ruffled, strong 
texture, deep pink exhibition type; the 
other a delicate cream, with attractive 
faint red throat blotch, a large decora- 
tive type. Each won N.E.G.S. commenda- 
tion and the N.E.G.S. best seedling rosette 
for its type and also the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society’s Award of Merit. 

It is distinetly noticeable that the 
majority of the best new varieties are of 
the informal, alternately spaced decorative 
type, a large percentage running from 
four to about five inches in size. Fewer 
exhibition or formal type with eight to 
ten open are seen each year. Competition 
was not as keen in small decoratives but 
several new hvbridizers are beginning to 
show these—Mr. Cave and Mr. Vasaturo 
—and even the Winsors favored the show 
with a new and miniature edition of 
Beacon. The ladies have looked eager- 
ly for more small ones for arrangements 
and they combed the market for rose-red, 
purple and violet varieties for their 
special classes.—J. H. ODELL. 


The Maryland Show 


HE eighth annual state show was held 

at Havre de Grace, Md., under the 
auspices of the Maryland Gladiolus 
Society, Ine, and the Susquehanna 
Gladiolus Society on August 16 and 17. 
The show drew attention from many 
sections. It was noted that exhibitors 
came from Ohio, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, District 
of Columbia, and many parts of Mary- 
land. As usual the color classes were 
well filled, particularly so considering 
that it was preceded by a season of 
adverse growing conditions. There were 
over six hundred entries in the show. 

Worthwhile commercial exhibits were 
set up by E. A. Quackenbush, New Cum- 
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berland, Pa., featuring his originations, 
Pink RapIANCE, FLoRA FARMER, and a 
new cream seedling which is to be intro- 
duced next season. Many other select 
varieties were in this display. William 
K. Sewell of Abingdon, Md., displayed 
vases and baskets of well-grown com- 
mercial varieties, Picarpy, MINUET, Maip 
OF ORLEANS, MARGARET FULTON, and Dr. 
F. E. Bennerr. Edward C. New of 
Warsaw, N. Y., displayed AMERICAN 
COMMANDER (red), Mipnigutr Rep (dark 
red), and BerautiruL Ouro (lavender- 
pink). 

Outstanding baskets contained BEACON 
(scarlet), Leona (deep rose), LEONA and 
SURFSIDE (white), Minuet, and OLIVE 
MariE Brown. 

The perpetual Kiwanis Trophy for the 
best basket in the show was won by H. V. 
Wright with a basket of twenty-five well 
grown spikes of the striking variety, 
Beacon. H. §S. Sentman had the _ best 
vase in the show, ten spikes of Lrona 
and Maip oF ORLEANS in a pale green 
mottled vase. 

Notable three-spike entries of exhibi- 
tion sorts were GUNPOWDER (a buff sport 
of Picarpy), SurrsmipE (white), Pink 
RADIANCE, LEONA (deep rose), KING 
Mipas (yellow), Bracon  (searlet), 
Minuet, [RAK (a gray sport of BaGpap), 
and VaGABoND PRINCE (a red smoky). 
Of these the best vase of three spikes 
held the variety GuNPpowpER. The _ best 
vase of three spikes of a decorative 


‘variety was of XeRxES (a smoky by 


Mitseh). The best three small -deeeratives 
was OLIVE Marie Brown. 

Noted in the single-spike entries in the 
open and amateur divisions were: SuRF- 
SIDE, Myrna (cream), King Mipas, Gun- 
POWDER, Picarpy, SANDRA, BLUE BEauTY, 
MARGARET BratTonN, LEONA, KING OF 
Hearts (pink by Salbach), Wines or 
SonG (salmon), New Era, ALGONQUIN 
(searlet), Brack Opan, Rewi Faw, 








Minuet, MoTHER MACHREE, VAGABOND 
PRINCE, SHENANDOAH (smoky), and 
INTREPID (any other color). The best in 
these as well as the best spike in the 
show (N.E.G.S. silver medal) was Leona 
grown by H. V. Wright. The best single 
large decorative variety was BUCKEYE 
Rose (a smoky by G. W. Wilson). W. C. 
Coakley was awarded a N.E.G.S. bronze 
medal for the best spike of a New Eng- 
land origination, BLEEDING Heart. 

The best single spike of an exhibition 
type seedling was entered by B. R. Kadel, 
Lebanon, Pa., F41, which was a _ rich 
salmon-pink with deeper throat marking. 
The best large decorative seedling was 
201P entered by H. V. Wright, Belair, 
Md. This was an intensely ruffled pink 
variety. The best small decorative seed- 
ling was SD5 shown by A. M. Reeves, 
Havre de Grace, Md., and was a red 
orange variety with a yellow throat. The 
American Home Achievement Medal win- 
ner was a glistening white large decora- 
tive variety entered by E. B. Snyder of 
Hagerstown, Md. This variety will be 
known as Snow SHEEN.—A. M. REEVEs. 


The Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Show 


TAGED under a ecireus tent at the 

Dutchess County Fair on August 26, 
the Eastern New York Gladiolus Society's 
annual show was an outstanding accom 
plishment, well worth all of the untiring 
effort put into it. The favorable Gladiolus 
season played its part in making both 
this and the show staged in Boston the 
previous week the best of their kind in 
years. Rhinebeck staged many unusual 
new varieties, and some of the finest in- 
dividual blooms seen this season. 

To Wilfred M. Anderson went the 
well deserved honors of Grand Sweep 
stakes award and for exhibiting the finest 
and most beautiful Glads. His three 
spikes of MaArGareT Beaton, that fine 
red-blotched white, were winners. 

While the highest award thus went 
to a conventional, medium-sized flower, 
the winners among the new seedlings 
were more unusual in color. TWILIGHT 
DrEAM, winner of the American Home 
achievement medal for John Hinsken of 
Farmingdale, Long Island, was a long, 
showy spike of rounded  salmon-buff 
flowers, with broad edgings of steely 
violet. Humphrey F. Hedgecock’s single- 
spike, exhibition type seedling winner, 
165 D, was a rich chocolate brown with 
red throat blotches, each striped with a 
white central line. This made a sturdy 
spike of unusual coloring, and there was 
good texture to the moderate-sized flowers 
which were nearer to decorative than to 
exhibition size. The winner for the 
largest flower was “R.B.,” a huge smoky 
old-rose shown by Mr. Anderson, who 
also won the corresponding award with 
the same variety at Boston the previous 
week. 

Competition in the  large-flowered 
classes was keen, honors going to exhibi- 





Arrangements of Gladiolus were a 
feature attraciion of the Boston Show. 
This prize winner was exhibited by 


Mrs. P. I. Merry 
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tors from Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Connecticut as well as New York. Ruffled 
white MyrNA was most attractive, as 
were flaky cream BrinGo, and clearer 
colored WHITEGOLD. Ruffled cream 
SuirRLEY TEMPLE, winner for best spike 
last year, and at Boston this season, was 
also good. In yellows there is still evi- 
dently room for some good new big ones, 
though LuTEx and deeper colored KING 
Mipas were both fine. Pale creamy pink 
GUNPOWDER made a fine showing in the 
buff class, with ARETHUSA a close second, 
with more refined buff cream coloring. 
Orange CoraL GLOW won in its elass. 

PicarDY is now being challenged and 
beaten in its own color class by salmon 
OREGON SvTaTE, and giant orange-red 
ruffed Auappin. A little deeper colored, 
with cream throat, Beacon barely rates 
the searlet color class, being almost too 
light colored, but it is truly fine wherever 
placed. 

In pinks my choice is WINGS OF SONG, 
as large and as ruffled as the orange 
ALADDIN, Peaay Lou being a paler -pink. 
Three fine large reds are worth watching: 
searlet-red OH10 NONPAREIL, semi-double 
JuLEs Amott, and brilliant red ALGon- 
QUIN. Purple-red Leona and light rose- 
pink LappiE, are both worth while, but 
do not belong together, outside the show 
table. 

Nothing new was shown to equal old 
MINUET in lavenders, and in the smoky 
elass, the best were the seedlings, though 
CHIEF MULTNOMAH and MOTHER 
MACHREE are both big and showy. In 
the odd any-other colors, orange-tan 
KinG TAn well deserves his name. 

In the medium-sized flowers, besides 
the highest award to MARGARET BEATON, 
there were fine ones in all colors, from 
ruffed white SuRFSIDE, cream, _red- 
throated VEECREAM, deep yellow AMBER- 
GLOW and VANGOLD, and orange-red, red 
throated Mrs. Ricuarp McGovern, pink 
Rosa van Lima, to rose Gov. Pincuor, 
deep red VEEWINE and GLEN VAN, 
LAVENDER KinG—almost too big and 
showy for this class—violet READINGTON, 
and maroon Buiack OPAL, and smoky 
VAGABOND PRINCE. 

Two fine oranges were shown, both of 
local origin: Hedgecock’s light orange 
ruffled Vassar and Cassebeer’s many- 
flowered ORANGETOWN of deeper tint. In 
this class, and even more in the classes 
for small flowers, Van Gardens, of King- 
ston, N. J., made fine showings of Prof. 
C. C. Van Voorhis’ own introductions. 

The best spike in the small flowered 
class was Van Voorhis’ white, dark 
throated GertTrUDE Rutu. His Scarver 
TWEEDLE is too deep a red to deserve 
the name, with large yellow throat blotch, 
and yellow edge at the tip of the hooded 
upper petal—an unusual and _ striking 
color combination, nevertheless. The 
Van Gardens also emphasized their con- 
tributions to the small-flowered Gladioli 
in their display for artistic effect. 

Jerry Polinsky, of Catskill Glad 
Gardens, Stony Ridge, N. Y., in his 
prize-winning display, featured SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE and Cassebeer’s new bright pink 
decorative PINK PaRrAGon, which also re- 
ceived an award of merit. 

Mr. R. A. Buchanan of Montvale, N. J.. 
industrious breeder of “blue” Gladioli, 
and introducer of AzURINE, made a one- 








After eight years of Gladiolus breed- 

ing, John 

winning 

Dream, 

graphed at the 

Picardy and Mother Machree were 
crossed to produce it 


Hinsken has produced a 
seedling, named Twilight 
with which he was _ photo- 
Rhinebeck Show. 


man show in the novice classes, with such 
fine things as Myrna, and Mr. SHasta 
in white, Gop Dust in yellow, and other 
fine things, beyond the scope of most 
novices. In fact, the whole show was a 
demonstration of the excellent growing 
by amateurs. 

If the Boston and Rhinebeck shows 
this year are any indication, the whole 
Gladiolus industry is soon due for an 
awakening and a big turn-over in both 
the popular varieties in commerce, and 
in the shift from extremely large to more 
moderate sized flowers. Picarpy, domin- 
ant for more than a deeade in all 
gladiolusdom, is now being challenged, 
at least in the shows, by a score of new 
contenders, the inspiration for which was 
evidently Picarpy’s own outstanding 
achievements. The salmon-pink color of 
PicarpyY has been so omnipresent as to 
pall on some folks’ color senses, so the 
trend seems to be toward, brighter, 
stronger colors——ForMAN T. McLean. 


Michigan Society Show 


HE Michigan State Gladiolus Show 

yas very effectively and beautifully 
staged this year in the Kalamazoo County 
Center Building, at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Contributing to its success by their co- 
operation, were the local garden clubs, 
the Michigan Horticultural Society, who 
loaned Tom Berry as manager of the 
show, Paul Krone of the State Extension 
Service as supervisor of judges, and, of 
course, the officers and members of the 
State Society. 

The layout of the show was reminiscent 
of a large spring flower show with beauti- 
ful evergreens lining the walls, tanbark 
walks in the garden section, and the 


two large complimentary displays staged 
by Van Bochove’s, florists of Kalamazoo, 
and the Prudential Nurseries. 

The commercial displays were original 
in their staging and very well done. In 
the 350-foot class, J. C. Van Lierop of 
Hartford captured first prize with a 
display featuring a huge shield made of 
Gladiolus in red and white stripes topped 
by a blue field interspersed with white 
“stars.” In this class, second prize went 
to Vaughan’s Seed Store, Ovid, Michigan, 
for their large baskets of Gladiolus 
against an evergreen background, fronted 
by flower beds cleverly “planted” with 
Gladiolus spikes. 

Wentworth Gardens, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, was first prize winner in the 
200-foot display class, with red, white 
and blue Gladiolus separately arranged 
in large glass bowls against a velvet back- 
ground, with a large American Flag hung 
at one end. A. M. Grootendorst, Benton 
Harbor, Miehigan, won second prize with 
well arranged floor and pedestal baskets 
of harmonizing Gladiolus staged against 
a black velvet backdrop. 

First prize in the 100-foot class was 
won by Professor C. F. Kuhn, Sans 
Souci, Michigan, whose display showed 
vase and bow! arrangements made entirely 
with spikes of his own seedling origina- 
tions. Bonnie Brae Gardens, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, were second prize winners, 
also featuring basket arrangements. 

Herbert O. Evans, Bedford, Ohio, took 
many of the medal and cup awards back 
to Ohio, winning the American Home 
Achievement Medal for the best undis- 
seminated seedling with his No. 83612, 
since named SPITFirRE and also the Presi- 
dent’s Cup for Grand Champion Spike 


with this seedling. He also won the 
Canadian Gladiolus Society’s bronze 


medal for best spike of Canadian origina- 
tion, with R. B. His many entries’in the 
recent introductions section won the 
Michigan Gladiolus Society Silver Medal 
for the greatest number of points won 
and the O. P. Stancer Perpetual Chal- 
lenge cup for his entry of ALGONQUIN, 
judged the best spike in this class. 
Snvder’s Glad Acres won the Midwest 
Gladiolus Show’s gold medal for BLEED- 
inc Heart as the best spike of Eng- 
lish origination. Professor C. F. Kuhn 
‘aptured the Michigan Horticultural 
Society’s silver medal for the seedling 


of Michigan origination having the 
highest score. This seedling, No. 38- 
175-2, is a decorative lavender and 


scored 80 points. Professor Kuhn’s dis- 
play of a collection of 25 or more seed- 
lings won for him the Michigan Gladiolus 
Society’s Silver medal offered for this 
class. 

In the one and three-spike seedling 
seedlings winning certificates 
were: Professor Kuhn’s lavender as men- 
tioned above; No. 19, a searlet seedling 
entered by H. Lewandowski, Detroit; 
No. 83612, 854 points (Spirrire), No. 
73810, 764 points a pink, and blush No. 
73433, 78 points—these last three entered 
by H. O. Evans. 

Prize winners in the recent introdue- 
tions class were CrystTaL, EpitH GRACE, 
GRETA GARBO, QUEEN MARILYN; HINDEN- 
puRG’s Memory, Court’s OrcHip, CHa- 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, 


Are English Sparrows a Menace? 


UCH that has been said about English 
N sparrows is certainly doubtfully true 
in the East. Can they be so much more 
harmful in the Middle West? Most birds 
do some damage by eating farmers’ crops 
but they also prove their great value by 
killing’ great quantities of injurious insects 
and eating weed seeds. Reports of scientists 
invariably state the balance as largely on 
the side of the good they do. 

Reports appear from time to time of a 
successful sparrow trap. We hope the time 
will come when such trapping will be for- 
bidden. Robins also destroy much fruit but 
no one would be willing to have them killed. 
English sparrows kill quantities of moths 
and other pests. They also prey on the 
larvae of the elm beetle during the stage 
when they are crawling down the tree 
trunks. 

English sparrows drive out- our own 
birds, it is said. Watch a house wren if 
you want to see a selfish bird. Hear a 
sparrow cry aloud at the vicious dig of a 
wren. Wrens drive away other birds but 
we still supply them with nesting places. 

Pheasants, bred merely for sportsmen to 
tramp over the farmers’ property, probably 
eat more grain than all the sparrows, Read 
“The Beeps” and learn how remarkable 
sparrows can be, especially the Mid-Western 
variety identified as the European tree 
sparrow, 


Illinois Men’s Club 
HE Men’s Garden Club of Villa Park, 


Illinois, has passed its second birthday 
and by now, probably, has reached its goal 
of 200 members. In July, 187 were re- 
ported. “The Sprout” is the title of, the 
interesting little paper published by this 
club. The object of the club is given thus, 
“The object of this Club shall be to pro- 
mote and foster interest in the development 
of more attractive home gardens and to 
stimulate among amateurs the knowledge 
and love of gardening.” 

“The Sprout” generously reports for its 
sister club, “The terrace and_ plantings 
arranged and sponsored by the Women’s 
Garden Club of Villa Park, at the Ardmore 
railroad stations, are being admired by all 
those who chance to pass by. It is a very 
worthwhile civic improvement.” 

The Sprout’s Better Garden Contest is a 
feature of the men’s program this year. All 
of the gardens entered were scored between 
July 27 and August 9 inclusive. The 
judges tabulated the points and picked the 
ten gardens that won the highest ratings. 
Three judges, not members: of the club, 
were selected to pick the winning ‘garden 
for 1941. A cup was to be awarded in 
September. 


First Ecclesiastical Flower Show 


HAT is believed to be the first ecclesi- 

astical flower show for church ar- 
rangements will be held on October 3 > in 
the Holy Trimity Parish House in Decatur, 
Georgia. Garden clubs have spent many 
years studying how to arrange flowers in 
the home but few people have given thought 
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to the irritation that might be caused by 
badly arranged flowers in church. 

For this most unusual show, the follow- 
ing schedule has been written: 


Rules: Since the show and its purpose 
is so very different from our regular garden 
club shows, there are several rules which 
will be different. The entries in classes I, 
II, III will be made by Garden Clubs and 
individuals, while in IV only the Altar 
Guilds will enter. 

a—Exhibitors may obtain their flowers 
from any source, and no objection is made 
to buying from a florist. 

b—All entries should be not under 36 
inches in height, to be in scale with even a 
small church. 

c—Exhibitors may use any artificial 
means of holding flowers in place or posi- 
tion by wiring, tying or whatever helps 
necessary to make your arrangement suit- 
able and beautiful. Naturally these aids 
must be concealed, or else they will not 
be attractive. 

d-—Since Suitability is the thing which 
we wish to stress, the judges will be in- 
structed to give 50 percent for Suitability. 
Of the remaining points, 20 per cent will be 
for Distinction, 10 per cent for, Color Har- 
mony, 10 per cent for Balance and 10 per 
cent for Perfection of Arrangement. 

e—All arrangements will be staged on 
bridge tables, these to be brought by the 
exhibitor. If entering a class calling for a 
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One of the most promising new Roses 


to be introduced this coming fall is Mary 
Margaret McBride. This Rose was dedicated 
to Miss McBride, a nationally famous radio 
commentator and writer, in a coast-to-coast 
broadcast on June 20, during the Festival 
of Roses at Newark, N. Y. The Rose has 
perfect form and is deep salmon-pink. The 
plant is unusually vigorous and healthy 
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pair of arrangements two tables will be 
necessary, each container requiring a 
table. A suitable covering for these tables 
will also be provided by the exhibitor. A 
background of dark corrugated paper will 
be provided by Holy Trinity. 

f—Blue, red, and white ribbons will be 
awarded by accredited judges. The most 
outstanding exhibit in the show will receiv 
an additional ribbon. 

g—The Parish House will be open at 
eight o’clock on the morning of the show 
judging will commence at noon, and the 
show will be open to the public from 2 P.M. 
until 9 P.M. All clergymen will be admitted 
as guests of Holy Trinity, but the general 
admission fee will be twenty-five cents. 

h—Exhibits may be removed after 9 P.M. 
on Friday, October 3, or on Saturday morn 
ing. It is suggested that these exhibits 
should be offered to some church as decora 
tion on the Sunday following, especially 
the prize-winners. 

It is suggested that the use of accessories 
be discouraged, since they do not seem 
appropriate. Remember that the sermon is 
the focal point and the arrangements and 
music are the accessories. Dignity is the 
keynote. These arrangements should serve 
to uplift one’s emotions by appealing 
through the eye. 


Ten Ways to Ruin a Garden Club 


Sieve South Charleston, Ohio, the fol- 
lowing ten points have been received. 
‘Careless club members should read them 
and repent. 

1. Always arrive late; preferably after 
roll call. It makes your ‘secretary of some 
use. 

2. Carry on a whispering conversation 
during meeting; in that way you miss the 
dull business session. 

3. Never express an opinion when asked 
to do so; always wait until after the meet- 
ing is over. 

4. Tell members of other clubs how you 
envy them their leaders as your club is 
run by a certain clique. 

5. Always refuse to hold office when 
asked to do so. 

6. When Mrs. Smith’s Petunias win a blue 
ribbon and yours a red one, explain how 
the judge showed favoritism and was really 
incompetent. : 

7. Find fault with the program; its 
nothing at all to plan just one program 
each month. 

8. When asked to be hostess to your club 
always clean house or have paper hangers 
or painters, or plan to go south that month. 

9. Never volunteer to take charge of any 
club work; it spoils your officers. 

10. Tell members of other clubs how 
splendid their officers are and how poorly 
the ones of your club manage affairs. 

Sometimes negative statements get “un 
der the skin” better than affirmative ones. 


A Good Show Schedule 


T may be a bit late in the North for 
flower show schedules, but much of the 
country will be giving exhibits or preparing 
for another season, From the Algonquin 
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Garden Club has been received their sched- 
ule which is quite worth passing on. 

Three sections are given: I, Arrange- 
ments; II, Special Features; III, Horti- 
eultural Exhibits. 

The first group in Section I is arrange- 
ments for the American home, under various 
classes: 1, The breakfast table (simple and 
cheerful) ; 2, The porch (a buxom bouquet) ; 
3, The coffee table (below eye level); 
4, The bedside table (small, dainty pastels) ; 
), The dinner table (a conversation piece). 

The second, or B group, is for flower 
show exhibits: a patriotic arrangement 
using red, white and blue; identical con- 
tainers for members only; any arrangement 
using analagous colors; any arrangement 
with water interest; twin containers, any 
size; junior exhibits (age limit 14 years). 

Section II has three classes: A. Still life 
compositions (limited to garden clubs, by 
invitation only), boxes 30 inches high, 24 
inches wide, 18 inches deep; B. Still life 
compositions, boxes 8 inches high, 7 inches 
wide, 5 inches deep; C. Still life composi- 
tions, boxes 15 inches high, 12 inches wide, 
5 inches deep. 

Section III, under A has three classes: 
1. Annuals; 2. Perennials; 3. Bulbs. Divi- 
sion B is for fruits; C for vegetables; and 
D for potted plants in two classes: flower- 
ing plants and foliage plants. 

This is one of the garden clubs that can 
use the school gymnasium for its flower 
shows. 


Club Coordination 


HE Men’s Garden Club of Will’s Point, 

Texas, was recently organized with a 
charter membership of twenty-five. The 
president, Bruce Adams, Jr. reports “great 
enthusiasm was shown at our first meet- 
ing.” 

Every garden club, whether of men, 
women or mixed membership, should get 








Autumn Exhibitions 


Oct. 1-2 First Flower Show, Ninth District of N. Y. Federation of 

Garden Clubs, Hi Esmara, estate of Mr. and Mrs. 

Edward Manville Pleasantville, N. Y 
Oct. 8 Garden Club of Virginia Rose Show, Farmington Country 


Club. Mrs. John Otto Johnson, Malvone, Gardens- 


ville, Virginia, Chairman. 


Oct. 8-10 Harvest Show, fruits, flowers and vegetables, Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 1-2 
Society, Civic Auditorium 


Natural History 


Nov. 6-9 


Nov. 


~I 
. 
= 


tural Society, Field House 


Third Annual Exhibition of the Portland Chrysanthemum 


Thirty-fourth Annual Autumn Exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, American Museum of 


Fortieth Annual Show of the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America in co-operation with the 112th Annual Autumn 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Horticultural Hall 


Annual Chrysanthemum Show, Pennsylvania Horticul- 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Portland, Ore. 


New York, N. Y. 


> Boston, Mass. 
.. 


Swarthmore, Penna. 














“Much better living conditions around 
here since the Garden Club members 
subscribed to FLOWER GROWER un- 
der the group subscription plan.” 
Write to 
Garden Club Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 














Iris Snow Flurry grows shoulder high in 
the backyard garden of its originator, 
Miss Clara B. Rees 


Amateur Creates’ Famous Iris 


HE story of the origination of 

the Iris Snow Flurry, winner 
this year of an Award of Merit 
from the American Iris Society, 
should encourage thousands of 
amateur flower breeders. 

Miss Clara B. Rees of San Jose, 
California, began hybridizing Iris 
in a small way in 1928, but the 
historic day when she applied pollen 
of Iris Thais to Purissima did not 
arrive until May, 1935. Even this 
adventure was nearly doomed to 
failure, for the resulting seed pod 
contained only two seeds, a big fat 
one and a little shrivelled one. Miss 
Rees sowed the big one the follow- 
ing October. Not until 1938 did the 
plant reach flowering size, when it 
produced two tall spikes, ach bear- 
ing ten big, heavily ruffled ice- 
white blossoms. She tested it an- 
other year before calmly deciding 
to show it to Professor Sidney B. 
Mitchell and Carl Salbach, Iris au- 
thorities. In Mr. Salbach’s own 
words, the beauty of the flower 
“knocked us off our pins.” Snow 
Flurry is now being introduced 
commercially. 












in immediate touch with the larger units. 
The women and mixed clubs should first 
become federated with their state organiza- 
tions which also requires membership in the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
The men’s clubs join the Men’s Garden 
Club of America. The third national or- 
ganization The Garden Club of America, 


Gladiolus Show Reports 


(Continued from page 461) 


MOUNY, TyRIAN PRINCESS; Rep LiGut- 
NING, REDWIN; COLONIAL Maip, REFLEC- 
TION, ROSALIE; BLUE WoNbDER; BLUE- 
BLOOD; ELANORA, PURPLE BEAUTY, SIR 
GALAHAD, WINSTON; HELEN OF TROY, 
3UFFETTE; AMULET, CRINKLECREAM ; 
Vassar, BarcaROLE, ACCA LAURENTIA; 
ALADDIN, J. D. Sez: King or Hearts, 
HURRICANE, GLAMIS, COLOSSUS, SUM- 
MERWORTH, WENONAH, STELLA ANTISs- 
DALE, CANDY HerarT, Rosa Van Lima, 
JEANIE, CALIFORNIA, Peaay Lou; Cora 
GLOW, FLARE; ALGONQUIN, Rep LUCIFER, 
Gypsy Lass, HarmMavu, Zuni, CHANGE- 
ABLE SILK, R. B., Don BrapMAN and 
Marpi GRas. 

In the three spike classes, small decora- 
tive varieties winning ribbons in their 
respective color classes were PATRICIA 
CARTER, SNow Basy, Basy' Berry, 
FLUFFY RUFFLES, ORANGE DELIGHT, CARA 
Mia, Dainty Miss, Kewpik, PERSIA, 
OBERON, ROSEMAID, KUHN SEEDLING, 
Taurus, and Imp. 

In this same section, the best entry from 
the deeorative size entries was JERSEY 
CrEAM. CouTr’s OrcuIp was judged best 
entry in the exhibition type Gladiolus 
three spike entries. 

Our three-day show was almost as 
attractive to visitors on the third day as 
on the first, thanks to cooler weather 
and the well ventilated building. I 
believe the consensus of opinion was that 
this ranked among the best, though not 
the largest, exhibitions our society has 
ever held.—Mrs. G. T. WENTWorTH. 
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Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 443) 


raising the large florists’ blooms in the 
earden, I raise, and have for many years 
raised, garden varieties also. 

I feel that there is a definite need for 
an amateur Chrysanthemum society and I 
would be interested in helping form one. 
Years ago I joined the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America to get their bulletins, 


as I felt I needed all the information. How- 
ever, after two years I dropped out because 
it is a commercial florists’ organization 
while I am, and always have been, strictly 
an amateur raising and studying Chrysan- 
themums only as a hobby.—VuiRGINIA M. 
Mero, (IIl.) 


Suggests “Round Robin” Club 


| DEVOTE more time and attention to 
my hardy Chrysanthemums than any 
other flower in my garden and so your 


paragraph in the July FLowErR Grower in- 
terested me. 

The only idea I can offer, at this time, 
would be that someone might compile 
a list of names of Chrysanthemum 
enthusiasts who would agree to send a re- 


port to other members or a central office 
at least once a month on general con- 


ditions affecting these plants. 
GROWER is willing to volunteer. ] 

I hope that some one else will write you 
and enlarge on the idea so that we can get 
started before next spring.—(Mkrs.) J. R. 
DErEw, (III.) 


| FLOWER 


All Set for Action 


LEASE consider this an application for 
charter membership in the ‘American 
Society of Chrysanthemum Amateurs,” or 
I am with you 101% on 
-let’s go!—Dororuy S. ANDREWS, 


what have you? 
the idea 


cr: &.) 





Some home gardeners make a hobby of 

photographing their choicest blooms. The 

work of two FLOwerR GROWER readers is 

illustrated herewith. Above is Mrs. Willis’ 

Digitalis monstrosa picture and at right is 
shown Mrs. Lorenzen’s Lotus 
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American Primrose Society 


To the Editor: 


T may be of considerable interest to the 

readers of FLOWER GROWER that a _ na- 
tional organization has been formed in 
Portland, Oregon, for promoting the study 
and cultivation of Primroses. The Primrose 
Society was organized in April with an ini- 
tial membership of over sixty. The name 
was changed to the American Primrose So- 
ciety in July when it was found that this 
was the first of its kind to be formed in the 
United States, and the membership was 
opened to all. Programs for interchange 
of ideas of Primrose culture, lectures and 


study, and co-operation with any other 
organizations on _ standardization and 


clarification of nomenclature are among the 
purposes of the society. Plans have been 
promoted for issuing a yearbook. 

April 19, which is Primrose Day in Eng- 
land, has been set as the date for the annual 
meeting, and monthly meetings will be held 
on the third Tuesday of each month. It is 
expected that dues will be $1.50 per year. 
Charter members will be accepted until 
January 1, 1942. Officers are: president, 
Capt. E. S. Bradford; vice-president, A. E. 
Brooke; secretary-treasurer, R. W. Ewell; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Livette Bel- 
lah; directors, Mrs. R. M.: McClary, Mrs. 
Herbert Templeton and Dean Collins, editor 
of the Garden Section of the Oregon Journal. 

It is with pleasure that I, personally, 
welcome the formation of this society which 
was formed almost coincidentally with the 
appearance of my article, “Primroses for 
the Shady Garden,” in the May issue of 
FLOWER GROWER and in which I pleaded 
for such an organization. The place of 
origin of this society is entirely suitable 
since the Northwest possesses the climate to 
grow Primroses satisfactorily. I hope that 
all of us in the East who love Primroses 
will do everything in our power to support 
this work. 

The names of those persons who wrote to 
me, as a result of my article, have been 
forwarded to the corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Livette Bellah, Briarwood, Oswego, 
Oregon. Letters were received from the fol- 
lowing states: California, Idaho, Massa- 


chusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Oregon, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, 
several from Washington State, and one 


letter from Guelph, Ontario.—(Mrs.) Ern- 
Est L. Scott, (N. J.) 


Growing and Photographing Lotus 


To the Editor: 


ee your July issue you had an article on 
photographing flowers which interested 
me very much because I have done quite a 
bit of flower photography of my flower and 
water plants when they bloom. I am enclos- 
ing a picture of the bloom on my double 
white Chinese Lotus. 

This bloom was approximately 14 inches 
across and I had nine of these blooms this 
year on this plant. The leaves are about 
26 inches across and they grow about 5 feet 
above the water. 

This plant is growing in a tank 18 inches 
deep and 3 feet across. It is planted in 
about 6 inches of regular garden soil with 
4 pound of bone meal and 4 pound of blood 
meal mixed in well. Then the roots are 
put in and a layer of sand is put on top 
so that the fish won’t stir up the soil. They 
are not transplanted for two years. I use 
bone and blood meal for all my water 
plants because barnyard fertilizers do not 
do well in our climate and they also sour 
the water.—(Mrs.) J. E. Lorenzen, 
(Texas) 


Digitalis Monstrosa 
To the Editor: 


HAVE been wanting, for some time, to 

tell you how fine we think THE FLOWER 
GROWER is just the way it is. And we hope 
that you will keep it as free as possible 
from advertising matter mixed in with what 
we really want to read. 

We have some plants of Digitalis mon- 
strosa which are new to us this year. I am 
enclosing a snapshot which you may use, 
or not, as you please.—(Mrs.) Tuomas I. 
Wiis, (Ohio) 


On the Hunt for Dykes Medal Irises 
To the Editor: 

AM endeavoring to complete my collec- 

tion of Irises that have been awarded 
the Dykes Medal. I have twenty-three out 
of a total of twenty-six, and cannot find out 
where to obtain the remaining three. Per- 
haps your readers can help me. Those I 
need are: Margot (Perry)—England, 1927; 
Olympia (Cayeaux)—France, 1926; Nicole 
Lassailly (Cayeaux )—France, 1937 .-— 
HenrY J. BEYERLE, ( Mich.) 





















Author of “The 


Window Gardening 


By BESSIE R. BUXTON 


Window Garden” 


There are many choice and colorful bulbs and plants with 


which to stock the window garden for the coming winter 


HE war touches us in unexpected 

places, extending its devastation 

into our window gardens. So why 
not turn from Europe to South Africa 
with its wealth of bulbous plants? 

If you desire quick, constant bloom 
for three months, plant four corms of 
the South African Morea polystachya in 
a 4-inch pot of light sandy soil, adding 
a little bone meal. These bulbs do not 
need the usual period of darkness, but 
may be placed at once in a sunny win- 
dow in a cool room, at about 60°. In 
six weeks the first buds appear, and the 
plant may be brought into the living- 
room, where it will bloom daily for three 
months. The flowers resemble a small 
Iris, brilliant blue with yellow and white 
markings. They last but a day, but the 
next day brings more blooms. The nar- 
row, grasslike foliage is rather sparse, 
and if your room is hot and dry, it will 
turn yellow, because of red _ spider. 
Water is the remedy, a vigorous spray- 
ing daily after the sun has left the win- 
dow. Plant these corms at two-week 
intervals for succession of bloom. After 
blooming is over, dry them off gradually 
and set the pots in a dry place for the 
summer. In the fall, repot and start 
again. 

The Lachenalias or Cape Cowslips are 
familiar to flower show attendants, but 
they may also be grown by window 
gardeners. Plant four bulbs in a 4 
inch pot or hanging basket, in sandy 
soil, with a generous amount of leaf 
mold. Grow them in a cool room until 
the buds are well developed. Their 
blooming season is from November to 
February. L. pendula superba is the one 
usually seen at Christmas time. The 
flowers are on 8-inch spikes, coral-red, 
tipped with green and purple. Some 
varieties have handsomely spotted leaves. 
After blooming, treat like the Moreas. 
In the fall, repot,in- fresh soil. 

South Africa has given us the frag- 
rant Freesias, also. It is too late now 
to start them for Christmas blooming, 
but the florist can supply you with grow- 
ing bulbs. Freesias bloom in about 
twelve weeks after planting. Set eight 
bulbs in a 6-ineh pan of moist loam, 
sand and peat, equal parts, and grow 
them in an unheated north room until 
the leaves are a few inches high, when 
they may be set in a sunny window. 


Set small, branching twigs among the 
leaves for support. Water sparingly 


until flower buds show, then more freely, 
giving also weak liquid manure. Do not 
bring them into a warm room until the 
flowers open, for Freesias dislike heat. 
After flowering, dry off gradually, store 
with the other South African bulbs and 


Freesias 
lavender, 
whites are 


enjoy them again next winter. 
may be had in many colors 
yellow, and rose—but the 
the most fragrant. 
Veltheimia viridifolia is one of the 
handsomest of the South African bulbs. 
The flowers resemble the Kniphofia or 
Red Hot Poker, but are soft pink in- 
stead of orange-searlet. Even if there 
were no bloom, the leaves are most orna- 
mental, nine inches long, bright green, 
glossy, beautifully ruffled. The flower 
spike springs from the center of the 
cluster, 15 inches high, and lasts a long 
time. The bulbs bloom year after year, 
and stock may be increased by seeds, 
offsets, or from the leaves, carefully 
pulled from the bulb and rooted in sand. 
This is a good time to visit green- 
houses, looking for new plants. Always 
look under the benches and in the cor- 
ners, where forgotten treasures may be 
tucked away. There may be an unusual 
Ivy for your north window, or a silver 
spotted Begonia to keep it company. 








Geraniums for collectors. Why not 
specialize this winter, and know the 
eollector’s joy in discovering a new 
plant? The fancy leaved Geraniums are 
coming back into fashion, and collect- 
ing them will certainly give you a run 
for your money, literally, for they are 
searce and not too cheap. Mrs. Pollock, 
sometimes called the Sunset Geranium, 
is very brilliant, with cream-yellow, ma- 
roon and searlet circles on the green 
background. Happy Thought has a clear 
green leaf with cream center; Marshall 
MaeMahon, golden-yellow leaves with a 
narrow zone of brown. Jubilee also has 
golden-yellow leaves, but the brown zone 
is much wider. Distinction has dark 
green serrate edged leaves, with a pencil- 
stripe zone of black. Golden Bedder or 
Cloth-of-Gold has clear yellow leaves. 
All have small, insignificant red flowers, 
which should be pinched off, for they 
are no addition. There are several green 
and white varieties with double flowers 
of pink or red. The Sunset Ivy Geran- 
ium is very lovely, with green and white 
leaves, flushed with rose, and large, 
single purple and white flowers. This 
should be grown in a west window, but 
all the others need sun. 

The scented or spice Geraniums are 
interesting and well worth growing, al- 
though their flowers are usually insignifi- 
eant. The Peppermint Geranium (Pelar- 
gonium tomentosum) is a general favor- 
ite, with its bright green, plush-like 
leaves, an easy grower. The skeleton 
leaved group includes the familiar Rose 
Geranium (P. graveolens) with woolly 
grey leaves; Lady Plymouth, a varie- 








Veltheimia viridifolia makes a 
nificent cool-window plant 


Photos courtesy BF. O. 
Lachenalia pendula superba 
early, even by Christmas 


mag- 





Orpet 


blooms 





Photo by Thomas Studio 
The Sunset Ivy Geranium 
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Repotting House Plant 


To remove the plant from pot, place 
stem between first two fingers, invert 
pot, and tap on table. The ball of 
earth will come out whole (above). 
After drainage material has been 
placed in the larger pot, set the plant 
at proper level and fill with soil. 
Firm soil with thumbs around plant 
in new pot. From the “New Gar- 
den Encyclopedia” (Wise) 





gated form of this, much harder to 
grow; Dr. Livingston, the Skeleton Ger- 
anium, a hybrid; and Felicifolium odora- 
tum, as lacy as a fern and very difficult 
to grow. Then there are the oak-leaved 
varieties (P. quercifolium) the leaves 
marbled with black; the Nutmeg Ger- 
anium (P. fragrans) with small, pale grey 
velvety leaves; and the Applescented 
Geranium (P. odoratissimum) with light 
green, ruffled leaves. P. erispum is quite 
unlike the others. It is a shrubby, hard- 
wooded type with tiny, ruffled lemon- 
scented leaves, set close to the stem. 
There is a green and white variety of 
this which is very desirable. Clorinda is 





the only one of this group with hand- 
some flowers, which resemble those of 
Lady Washington group. 

Most of the scented Geraniums are 
slow growers, and all are subject to a 
pest of aphis, attracted by the sticky, 


seented secretions. Any of the insecti- 
cides—even a light spraying of flit—will 





Tee eee SLE CLC 


help, but persistency is the chief thing. 
A cool room and sharp sprays of cold 
water will also do the trick. 


Moisture in the air. The most diffi- 
eult part of growing house plants is to 
supply sufficient moisture in the air. 
Get a small air meter and find out how 
dry your air is. You will probably be 
shocked! The meter should register not 
less than 50°, and 65° or 70° is better. 
Lucky mortals with air conditioned 
homes will find that their plants grow 
luxuriantly, but the rest of us must strug- 
gle. The first step is to keep the ther- 
mometer down to 70°. Owners of oil 
burners, faced with a possible shortage 
of oil this winter, may find compensation 
in fewer colds and better house plants. 
Get a humidifier of some sort, if only 
pans of water, wet gravel or peat, set 
in inconspicuous corners, or on _ the 
radiators. A home made humidifier I 
once saw in a country home was a large 
pan of water, in which was inverted a 
7-inch clay flower pot. On this was set 
a delicate Begonia—B. foliosa—and it 
grew beautifully. Another inventive 
woman set a dish of water in front of a 
small electric fan; but if you try this, 
remember that plants do not like a 
draft. A constantly steaming kettle of 
water on the stove is best of all. 
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A Wild Wisulow Garden 


HEN autumn makes its presence 

W known by its brilliant splashes of 

color and unweleome shortening 
days, we realize that the beautiful out- 
door flowers must soon yield to winter. 
It is then that we turn our thoughts to 
house plants. 

For some, winter gardening means 
Ferns, Geraniums, Amaryllis and the like. 
These are all very fine and we should 
hate to be without them, but there is an 
entirely different group which ean prob- 
ably do more toward bringing the ex- 
uberanee of springtime into one’s homes, 
in the dead of winter, than almost any- 
thing else. We refer to wild flowers. 
Yes, truly wild flowers—Violets, Hepat- 
icas, Dutchman’s-breeches, Squirreleorn, 
Bloodroot, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Anemone, 
Shootingstar, Mertensia, Twinleaf, 
Springbeauty—and the list could go on 
and on. They require special, but not 
diffieult, handling if you would force them 
for winter blooming. ‘ 

Native plants of the temperate zone re- 
quire a period of rest at the end of the 
year. Otherwise, they will neither grow 
nor bloom. For this reason they need 
special handling. 

In late fall, carefully grub the desired 
plants and pack them in soil. It may be 
necessary to mark the location of the 
plants earlier in the season for some die 
down completely, after blooming. An- 
other way is to obtain roots from wild 
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By RutH M. Duptey, (IIl.) 


flower dealers. Place them in an unheated 
shed or leave outdoors. After they have 
had a real taste of cold weather and win- 
ter seems to be the order of the day, 
which will probably be during December, 
you may transfer your plants into a cool, 
damp eellar, where they will gradually 
thaw out. It is now time to place them 
in pots or indoor window boxes, using 
good woods soil, as nearly as possible like 
the type in which they had been growing. 

Leave them in the cellar until their 
roots have become established and, in 
ease of fleshy rooted plants, it is best to 
leave them in the dark until actual growth 
has started. Bring them into the light 
and warmth gradually and you'll get a 
real thrill watching spring flowers shoot 
up and blossom in your window in mid- 
winter. Some will be blooming within 
two weeks while others require a much 
longer time, but this only makes them 
more interesting. 

If you have enough space, you'll prob- 
ably enjoy them more in a window box 
than in a small pot for there, several 
kinds may be used together. The low- 
growing ones, such as Wildginger, 
Springbeauties and Bloodroot, will be 
more attractive if, towering over them, is 
a Jack-in-the-Pulpit or two. A few small 
wild Ferns will add much to the woodsy 
atmosphere. 

There is probably no one who can 
enjoy one of these as much as a nature 


lover who is now an invalid and no longer 
able to visit the secret haunts of field and 
forest. To him, such a wild flower garden 
would mean more than the most expensive 
plants the florist could offer. 

After the plants have finished bloom- 
ing, care for them until spring, when 
they should be transplanted into the open. 
They will not bloom during the following 
summer and will, in most cases, become 
dormant earlier in the fall. However, if 
properly handled, they will not suffer ma- 
terially from their experience of the 
previous winter. 

Unless you are willing to take care of 
them and replant them outdoors, after 
they have intercepted their regular rou- 
tine of life to bring happiness into your 
home, please don’t disturb them. Our 
wild flowers have already been so ruth- 
lessly destroyed that we face a future 
almost void of their beauty, unless greater 
care is exercised for their protection than 
has been in the past. 


Orchid Culture Leaflet 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, D. C., has just published 
a leaflet, No. 206, “Culture of Orchids,” 
by David Lumsden, which will be of inter- 
est to amateurs who are growing Orchids 
in little greenhouses. Brief directions are 
also given for indoor culture. 
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Winner of the 31000 Macmillan Garden Book Award! 


—— 
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A npr handbook with hundreds of suggestions for growing plants indoors 





GARDENING 
with the Experts 
By 12 Noted Authorities 


Here in one volume is the distilled wisdom 
of the great authorities of the gardening 
world, and each contributor has written on 
the subject for which he is especially well- 
known. Richardson Wright tells about the 
heritage of our gardens; Cynthia Westcott 
discusses garden sanitation; a wide range 
of subjects is covered. With this book at 
hand, you can consult twelve experts! 
Illustrated, $2.50 


Gardener’s Handbook 
By L. H. BAILEY 


This comprehensive, one-volume, ency- 
clopedic manual of gardening is now avail- 
able at half its former price. Convenient 
alphabetical arrangement makes this hand- 
book, which is literally packed with in- 
formation, as easy to use as it is satisfactory. 
It is fully illustrated with line drawings 
which give step-by-step directions for 
growing all plants from Abutilon to Zinnia. 
Formerly $3.00, Now $1.49 


The MACMILLAN Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 








PLANTS 


in The Home 
By FRANK K. BALTHIS 


Horticulturist, Garfield Park, Couservatory, (hicago 


Mr. Balthis has incorporated in this valuable handbook on 
house plants, the rich experience gained in a long career in 
the horticultural field. He discusses plants suitable for various 
environments from those that will thrive in the dry, hot rooms 
of a city apartment, to those that flourish in sunny windows, 
and plants that will fit into decoration schemes. Here you will 
find explicit directions for growing all the old favorites and 
many new ones that will lend variety to your collection. Illus- 
trated with full-page drawings by Tabea Hofmann. $2.50 





BIBLE PLANTS 


for American Gardens 
By ELEANOR A. KING 


You can reach back to Bible times, 
through two thousand springtimes 
when you plant a garden. More than 
one hundred plants mentioned in the 
Bible can be grown in indoor and 
outdoor gardens. Suggestions for 
making Biblical gardens with instruc- 
tions on how to grow the plants are 
given in this unusual and delightful 


An arrangement of Bible Plants by book. Illustrated, $2.00 
Constance Spry, Inc. 





ee ee ee ee eee ee -_ 
Astounding Bargains! USE THIS COUPON 
By L. H. BAILEY 
The Garden of Larkspurs THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Formerly $3.00, Now $1.39 60 Fifth Avenue 
The Garden of Pinks New York, N. Y. 
Formerly $3.00, Now $1.39 
Enclosed please find $....................- for which 


By LOUISE B. WILDER 
Adventures in a 
Suburban Garden 

Formerly $3.50, Now $1.00 


The Fragrant Path 
Formerly $3.00, Now $1.00 


send me the following titles I have listed: 


LR: AEC ne Me, 


Address. 
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FOR RUGGED, HEALTHY 
PLANT GROWTH, NOW 
IS THE TIME TO USE 


Culturaid 


ORGANIC PLANT.z 





imeresem.-\, lem-tel i & 
CONDITIONER “3 


Contains organic materials that re- 
lease nutritive elements gradually for 
balanced growth; and minerals that 
mulch the soil and ventilate plant 
roots. WILL NOT BURN. Safe to 
use on lawns, flowers, trees, shrubs, 
bulbs and all fall plantings. For sale 
by dealers, or shipped prepaid: 1 Ib. 
20¢; 5 Ib. G0¢; 25 Ib. $1.75; 50 Ib. 
$2.75. Order today. 

Also in convenient Culturaid Sticks 
for house plants, ferneries, etc... . 
carton of 32 sticks 20¢. Send for free 
working sample. 


MULTI PRODUCTS 


Division of Protectoseal Co. of America, Inc. 


1926 S. Western Ave. Chicago, Il. 














HARDY PRIMROSES 


Auricula, Candelabra, Denticulata, Juliae, 
Polyanthus. Special Fall offer, 1 doz. large 
flowered Acaulis seedlings $1.00. 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 
Ciackamas, Oregon 























GLADIOLUS 


Are you on my mailing list? We have 
one of the finest collections in America 
and a lot of new ones this year. 
Gladiolus this year have been better 
than. ever and are becoming more 
popular every year. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 
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The NEW GARDEN 88% 
ENCYCLOPEDIA $4 


In Beautiful Artcraft Binding 
Write a postcard now, requesting a week's free ex- 


amination. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few 
cents postage. 


WM. H. WISE &CO., Dept. 9110, 50 W.47th St., New York,N.Y 
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TREE PEONIES 


Aristocrats of the garden 
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Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Sinking Spring. Penna. 
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Information, Please! 


Rage econ want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Choice Veronicas Wanted 


I have a Veronica which I bought 
six years ago as Veronica Blue Bird. 
It’s a very beautiful dark blue, and 
different from other varieties. It 
blooms in July and August. Does 
anyone know it under any other 
name? What are its cultural require- 





ments? Mine do not multiply very 
fast and I want more plants. 

Also, where can the Veronica 
species Bidwilli be obtained ?—( Mrs.) 
FLoyp WHETSTONE, ( Penna.) 


Who Has Grown Crinum? 


Will someone who has experience 
with the Crinum (Milk and Wine 
Lily) please tell me how to grow 
it? How do you plant it and is it 
a house plant or summer bloomer for 
the garden? I bought it for a house 
plant for winter but no instructions 
for growing were given and it did 
not do well indoors last winter.— 
(Mrs.) C. T. Smrrn, (W. Va.). 








Light Keeps Pond Lilies Open 


Answering Mrs. F. E. Newbold 
September s 


(Penna.) 


If you will see to it that your “pond” 
Lilies are kept in the light after they are 
cut, you will find that your problem of 
keeping them open is solved. I tried a good 
many ideas till a chance remark by a 
friend caused me to try light and it works. 
Sunlight is the thing, or electric in its 
absence.—EDWARD KINTNER, (Ind.) 


Keeps Pond Lilies in Icebox 
Newbold 


Answering Mrs. F. E. 
September 


(Penna.) 


If you want day blooming pond Lilies for 
display in the evening, pick them when 
fully open in the morning and put in an 
icebox or other cold absolutely dark place. 
These will stay fully open and can be 
brought out in the evening for decoration. 
—H. T. WHEELER, ( Mass.) 


Way to Divide Lupines 


Answering Justine Sucker (Ohio) Septem- 
ber 


Until this spring my conclusions on get- 
ting new plants of Lupines by division were 
the same as yours—negative. But this year 
I had several plants, three years and older, 
which were of unusual color combination, 
not duplicated in seed sowings. There was 
only one way to get more stock so I decided 
to try dividing again. Leaving the central 
portion of the plant with its tap root 
intact, I quickly and carefully removed 
soil from around the plant, and severed the 
divisions which was easy on that size plant. 
Immediately, they were planted in soil 
which had arsenate of lead incorporated to 
destroy grubs if any were present. These 
encircle the fine roots, eat them and kill 
young plants. 


Every new plant set a flower spike and 
they have grown beautifully. I would sug- 
gest that divisions be made as early as 
possible in the spring because these plants 
like cool moist weather for fast early 
growth.—(Mprs.) R. L. Ross, (Ohio) 


Passion Vine Fruits in Ohio 


Answering Walter KE. 
(Penna.) April 

I have a lovely Passion Vine that has 
fruit in abundance this year. I planted 
the seeds two years ago. It comes up 
every year. The pods are about the size 
of a lemon. Would you please tell me what 
value this fruit has aside from seeding.— 
(Mrs.) ADELAIDE ScuurTz, (Ohio). 


‘ es ® 
Chorpenning 


Some Passion Vines have edible fruits. 
One of the best known is the Maypop, 
Passiflora incarnata, which is _ native 
through the South. Others are sometimes 
grown for their fruits, principally P. edulis 
and P. quadrangularis, but these are native 
in the tropics and would not be hardy in 
the North. They can be grown in the 
greenhouse, however.—EDITorR. 


Still More Charm String Items 


Answering Mrs. Ballentine 


(Mass.) May 


I use Sycamore balls and cones from 
different Pine trees with gourds. I paint 
gourds different colors and gild or silver 
the cones and balls.—(Mrs.) Wm. HEBER- 
LING, (Ohio) 


George F. 


Old Rose Without Pests 


Answering A. A. (Penna.) May 


I am sure the dwarf Rose you mention is 
the Scotch. I have several. Some are 
bright pink, one is variegated, sweet, and 
they bloom in early summer. This variety 
never is infested with worms or lice.— 
(Mrs.) M. BALpwin, (Wash.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of the THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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The 


Weathervane 


These fall days—Add a Lilac—Chrys- 


anthemum get-together—Japan’s bulbs 


HESE are melancholy days for 
commuting gardeners. Daylight 


saving time has ended. Night closes 
in before a single bulb can be planted or 


the tomatoes covered to protect them 
from a likely frost. Thus, into those 
‘leisurely week-ends,” which garden 


writers dwell upon, but apparently never 
experience, must be crowded all the last 
minute jobs which our contributors have 
mentioned in this issue. They’re all so 





It may be a lazy man’s trick, but Mr. 
and Mrs. W. E. Newman of Collins- 


ville, Ill.. made their weathervane so 


that the main shaft extends down 
through the office ceiling, over which 
it is mounted, terminating in a 15-inch 
gold arrow showing against an orna- 
mental compass chart on the ceiling. 
The weathervane itself is of copper 
and aluminum (precious metals now). 
The cock is enameled red and the 
arrow head, filigree. balls and direc- 


tion letters are of gold leaf 


important and have so much bearing on 
spring bloom in the garden that none 
should be neglected. This applies par- 
ticularly to some sections of the Midwest 
where the summer was unusually dry 
with distressing results to late summer 
and autumn flowers. Even there, timely 
replanting now of spring and early sum- 
mer flowering bulbs and plants will insure 
a heartening display of blooms next year. 

How can so-much be done in so little 
time? Perhaps we shall all have to resort 
to gardening before breakfast. I know 
from readers’ letters that many rise early 
to garden when the air is crisp and dew 
s still on the grass. More of us should 
try it, for indeed the twenty-four hour 
day does need to be extended. 


4 OR October, we have given first atten- 
tion to the Lilac, partly because this 
is the ideal month in which to plant it. 
Mr. John C. Wister, who has given us 
his personal appraisal of varieties, is one 
of the foremost authorities on Lilaes in 
the country. Nevertheless, it is likely that 
some readers may not agree one hundred 
per cent with his choices and this is only 
natural when one considers the wide 
‘ange over which this shrub is grown, 
Of course, Lilacs are too valuable to be 
discarded merely to make way for a new 
variety. But who knows of a garden 
where a few more Lilaes could not be 
added with telling effect? 


HERE is, | find, a growing need for 

closer association among home gar- 
deners who have made a specialty of 
growing Chrysanthemums in the garden. 
At present no means exists whereby 
amateurs may exchange experiences with 
one another, except locally. 

Several Chrysanthemum — enthusiasts 
have suggested that a national society for 
amateurs be organized and whereas this 
might be an ultimate goal, it is more 
important now that strong local clubs be 
organized during the flowering season. 
They should hold local shows, if possible, 
and invite the public to view them, visit 
one anothers gardens, and make pil- 
grimages as groups to nearby commercial 
and private collections. 

In the last instance, the Chrysanthemum 
collection at Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Penna., ranks among the best. John 
C. Wister, as director of the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Horticultural Foundation of the 
College, is responsible for this collection 
numbering over 150 varieties. No one in 
the vicinity should miss seeing it. 

In the meanwhile, read the letters on 
page 443 and write me your opinion. 





TRAINED international! 


ways bring repercussions. 


relations al- 
This time, 


it’s the Japanese situation that affects 
home gardeners and florists. Unless con- 
ditions change soon, few Easter Lily 


bulbs, aside from first shipments already 
received, and practically no garden Lilies | 
like Auratum and Speciosum will arrive 
this fall. To be sure, most garden Lilies 
are now produced in this country, but 
this is not true of Easter Lilies. Contrary 
to popular belief, Bermuda is not an 
important source of Lily bulbs. 

There are other horticultural items 
which normally come from Japan, such | 
as seeds—double Portulaca and double 
Petunias. It is rumored that some of 
these will still find their way in this year. 


| Py, Oe 





MODERN INSTRUMENTS 


DISTINCTION 


Equip yourself with fine instruments 
which. will greatly aid you in your 
search for knowledge, for pleasure and 
for profit. 


The POCKET-SCOPE 


is a marvelous’, compact 31/2-in. 25 to 40- 
power microscope of high quality. 


Each $2.00 3 for $5.00 


Ultra-Modern Flashlight Reading 
Glass of Supreme Quality 
For day or night service. 31-in. magni- 


fier; 5-power; equipped with batteries 
and bulb. 


The Reading Glass You Have Been Waiting For 
Each $3.85 
New Modern Outdoor Thermometer 
All brass, chrome plated—4” round white dial 
The most visible thermometer ever offered. 
Easily read at 10 to 40 feet. Adjustable to all 
angles. An accurate, beautiful instrument. 
Each $2.00—3 for $5.50 
Money back guarantee Postpaid in U. S. 
15 modern Magnifiers and other instruments 
fully described in free booklet. 


Horticultural Service 


INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY 
P. O. Box 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OF 











HELLEBORUS ORIENTALIS 


The Lenten Rose, in mixed colors only, of 
white, shades of pink and reddish purple, from 
Feb. to March. Very hardy, flowering size, 
Oct. and Noy. delivery, 75c. each, 3 for $2.00. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 


Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 

















Newer Flowering 


BULBS 


Let’s try something different. 
Here are rare delights for win- 
ter windows. White Cyrtan- 
thus, Arabian Star of Bethle- 
hem, Blood Lily, Veltheirnia, 
with others, new and unusual. 
Ask for Illustrated Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z. Moorestown, N. J. 











RED SPIDER LILY 
(Lycoris radiata) 
SPECIAL Introductory Offer 
20c each, 3 for 50c, 100 $10.00 


ALSO PARK’S BOOK OF AUTUMN, Free 
—chock full of good things for fall planting—Narcissus, 
Tulips, Iris, Peonies, Callas, etc. Descriptions, Illustra- 
tions, Cultural directions. Send for yours today. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. Greenwood, S. C. 


ESTO 0 Ordinary FLOWER 




















© POTS become 
Se SetrWarerine 





Confidentially there is no magic to it 
at all—our new Self-Watering unit 
consisting of a GLASWIK (non cor- 
rosive spun glass yara), —— mao | 

pot holder and attractive crys’ 
POT FITS water container, does the trick—and 
INTO THIS 


actually improves the appearance of 
WMIT your pot. The Glaswik conducts 

water at room temp. from the con- 
tainer to the pot in just the right 
amounts to keep your plants in tip- 
top shape. Saves time as well as 
plants—supplies water over long pe- 
riod. Prof. Kenneth Post (Cornel! U.) 
noted authority says: ‘‘It (Glaswik) 
is especially desirable for those plants 
which dry out rapidly, such as Hy- 
drangeas, Azaleas, etc. 


COMPLETE UNIT POSTPAID 
(3 for $1). Order Now. ....-.-eeseeeeeeee . 


ATLAS ASBESTOS CO. Gi 
DEPT. F, NORTH WALES, PA. 
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YOUR TREES 
tell a story 


Even to the casual observer, 
the appearance of your trees | 
tells a story of care or neg- 
lect, which speaks volumes 
concerning your pride in 
your grounds and_ your 


home. 
Why 
Tree 


proven, 


compromise in Shade 
Care when Bartlett’s 
methods 
with 


scientific 
assure lasting results 


minimum expenditure? 


Phone our nearest office or 
write: 


The F. A. Bartiert Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
— CONN. 


\ ee Mie ee mee 
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Pee ee EXPERTS - 





OCTOBER SPECIAL 


Aethionema Warley Rose—Glorious bright pink..... $.50 
Aethionema Pulchellum—-Long spires of rose-red..... -50 
Pentstemon Garnet—A handsome addition to any garden .50 
One each of the above novelties, $1.00 Pstpd. 
Send for Free colored catalog listing the best in Seed, 
Shrubs and Perennials—it pronounces all names. 





OREGON pai LILIES 


For Fall Planting 


Make your selection from our new itsstomand cata- 
logue containing complete ee and cul- 
tural information on over 150 lily species and 
hybrids. 

A copy mailed promptly on request 


Edgar L. Kline Lily Specialist Lake Grove, Oregon 











PITZONKA'S 


PANSIES 


Prize Mixture 
for Bedding 


Superb colors: 

lavender, orchid, 
bronze, yellow, 
tled. Mammoth flow- 
ers. Order today. 100 large plants $2.50; 
250 for $5 postpaid. 


blue, 
red, 
mot- 





Cut Fiower Mixture 
Pitzonka’s selection of long-stemmed va- 
rieties; large flowers; wide color range. 
100 plants $2.50; 250 plants $5 postpaid. 
Order Either or Both Collections Now—We 
ship postpaid at proper planting time. Ask for 


new catalogue showing these Pansies in 
natural colors. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


P. O. Box F Bristol, Penna. 








A Growing Garden 
Diary 
By Matric Asney Harrzoe, (S.C.) 


Each year I plant new beauty, 
New patience, summers teach; 
Each year the arms of autumn 
Outspan my earthly reach. 


OctrosER 1—lIt’s cool weather and 
though a little dry, we had well-decayed 
manure raked on the lawns getting it in 
condition to sow winter grass seed. Much 
humus in the ground and mulch are keep- 


ing plants from suffering for water. 
Azaleas, Camellias, and _ pink-flowering 


Dogwoods were given a thorough soaking 
today. Incidentally, credit for the origin 
of the pink-flowering Dogwood (Cornus 
florida rosea) is given to Virginia where 


it was found wild as far back as the 
1700’s. 

When we find Azaleas have yellow 
foliage caused by lack of acidity, we spray 


them with one ounce of copperas to three 
gallons of water. These plants require an 
acid soil. 

Berried plants are noticeable; at this 
time Ligustrum berries are in attractive 
pale-green bunches, and the berries of 
Nandina and Aucuba are green. Bar- 
berries have orange-red fruits; Pyracan- 
thas have yellow; fruits of the Beauty- 
berry (Callicarpa americana) are already 
violet-colored; and Sumac has clusters of 
lavender berries. The Sumae on dry land 
is not poisonous but the grayish white 
berried kind in swamps is poisonous. 

OcrosER 2—Showers of last night left 
some moisture. We sowed the evergreen 
grass seed on the lawns that were put in 
condition yesterday. Plant food can be 
given when the grass seed is sown. The 
mornings are rather cool now but it is 
delightful to be outdoors, and if we could 
have a real rain there is so much that 
could be done. 

From the vegetable garden we are 
having tender vegetables: Lima beans, 
okra, peppers and turnip salad. 

When the compost heap, which is in a 
corner of the vegetable garden, was forked 
we found the bottom just right for use. 

OctosER 5—We didn’t get through 
dividing some bearded Irises in the sum- 
mer. We did that today and when trans- 
planting we watered them well for the 
roots are growing now and there is some 
top growth. We keep weeds out of the 
Iris and take off spotted or brown leaves 
to prevent infection on new growth. 





Our strawberries were worked and 
fertilized with 7-5-5. 
OcrosperR 11—Sifted wood ashes and 





manure were put on the borders where 


Pansies will be planted next month. We 
like to get borders in condition a long 


| time ahead of planting, and we do not 
| 








BULB BARGAINS 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, new and rare varie- 
ties, offered in our special fall sale, price 
list free. 


HORNBERGER’S: ClarkSt., Hamburg, N.Y. 
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use the same borders year after year for 


Pansies. These are perennials, but in the 
South we treat as winter and spring 
annuals. I noticed mildew on Hybrid 
Perpetual and Polyantha Roses and 


dusted with sulphur. The Hybrid Teas 
look healthy. Whenever I see a_ black- 
spot leaf I pick it off and burn. However 
I don’t want to get so leaf-conscious that 
I can't see the blooms. Right now our 
Roses, especially the old favorites Etoik 
de Hollande, Editor McFarland and 
Edith Nellie Perkins, are making a dis- 
play. 

OcrosER 13—Today,  long-stemmed 
Roses and Korean Chrysanthemums wer: 
taken to the sick, for it is indeed hard to 
be kept indoors on an Indian Summe: 
day like this when one wants to rambl 
around and enjoy the coloring. Heavenly 
Blue Morning-glories are a sight within 
themselves. 

OctosBer 14—It’s too dry to do any- 
thing except rake leaves that are falling 
fast. The easiest way is to rake them 
every week and put them on the compost 
heap, or if new beds are being made they 
are fine to turn under. We saw some 
Seotch Broom (Cytisus scoparius) seed 
lings in the middle of a sanded drive and 
took them up and replanted where we 
wanted them; the golden pea-shape 
flowers are an arresting sight in spring 
and as the stems stay green, the appear 
anee is of an evergreen shrub. 

The only way to keep the fresh seeded 
lawn growing is to give it plenty water. 

Ocroser 27—’Tis fine weather but too 
dry! We wonder each year if it could 
ever have been so dry, or so wet, as the 
case may be, but on looking back at 
records we see it has been. There is 
plenty of bloom on plants that have been 

vatered—Marigolds, early Chrysanthe- 
mums, ete. Those that haven't been 
watered look parched. 

OctToBer 28—We can still do very little 
in the garden except save plants with 
water. But Nature is putting on such a 
wonderful show one wants to just enjoy 
the “glory of autumn.” Sometimes it is 
better, anyway, not to curb our gardens 
but let them have their way. The man of 
this house and garden seems satisfied to 
turn the: sow out to “mow the lawn,” he 
says, and the pigs to get the acorns— 
and with dogs romping about! I like 
animals but not “loose on everything!” 





Ocroser 30—After the slight rains 
leaves rake easily. The Pansy borders 


were turned under deep and the holes 
made in readiness for the plants which 
will come the first of next month. We 
planted as many new Narcissus bulbs as 
we could afford. The places were well pre- 
pared so that they would have superb 
drainage, remembering they dislike fresh 
manure around roots. A gardener deals 
in the future; we started getting places 
in condition to plant hardy annual seed 
next month. 

Octroser 31—The dampness from “ge 
of last night makes it pleasant to work i 
garden; moisture is bringing up pian a 
spinach and radish in the vegetable gar- 
den. The weather is invigorating, with a 
breeze. When we get more rain it will be 
fun to plant, in the great planting month 
of November, for our late winter and 
spring gardens depend on work done in 


the fall. 
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October Vegetable Garden Tasks 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


CTOBER with its variety of 
() weather, warm and cold, dry and 

wet, is here, bringing with it 
numerous garden tasks. 

Frosts may or may not have done 
their worst. If not, many of the tender 
plants, such as tomatoes, peppers and 
beans may still be bearing. If so, make 
the most of them because it will be their 
last appearance for the year 1941. 

But there are many things that are 
thriving and shall continue to thrive all 
through the month. If beets were sown 
in latter July or early August, as this 
department always advocates, although 
they may be no larger than walnuts they 
are ready to use. Cooked and served 
whole, either buttered or pickled, they 
are delicious and very healthful. Beets 
are rich in sugar content when cooked 
immediately after taking from the 
ground. They also contain the first four 
vitamins A, B, C, D. If there are beets 
in the garden as the month comes to a 
close, especially the larger ones from an 
earlier planting, they need not be wasted, 
but should be pulled, topped and car- 
ried into the vegetable cellar. A few 
packed away in a box of sand retain 
their freshness for a long time, and taste 
very good even though their sugar con- 
tent changes largely to starch. 

Parsley flakes for seasoning may now 
be bought at the grocery, but that is no 
reason for us not preparing our own if 
we have a thrifty bed of parsley. Break 
off stalks with full leafy tops, wash and 
drain and spread out on flat pans or 
white paper to dry. Just a wee bit of 
oven heat will soon reduce the leaves 
to a dry state when they may be 
crumbled finely, removing most of the 
coarser stalk in so doing. When certain 
that the moisture is entirely eliminated, 
put the flakes in a jar and seal tightly 
to retain the flavor. A few celery leaves 
dried in the same manner makes a 
delicious addition to numerous dishes 
such as soups, vegetables and meats, 
ready on a moment’s notice when a 
celery flavor is wanted. 

The surplus peppers and pimentos 
that have not been put away in one 
form or another, may be stored in a cool 
place to be used in’ tliéir natural state 
for some time to come. One way which 
may be new to many cooks is to cut the 
tops from several, remove the seeds then 
wash and drain. They may then be 
stuffed with cottage cheese plain, or with 
a tiny bit of chopped onion and parsley 
added to it, packing the whole in tightly. 
Set the peppers away in the refrigerator 
or other cool place and at dinner time 
eut them into quarter-inch slices, place 
on lettuce or slice of tomato and serve 
with salad dressing. 

If the weather has been fairly mild, 
squashes may still be on the vines. It is 
wise not to leave them out through too 
many frosts or prolonged wet weather 
at this time of year, especially if they 
are to be stored for winter. They should 
be picked and carried to a partial shelter 


at least until it is time to put them in 
the basement or dry storage. room. 

It is time to remove onions and po- 
tatoes that may still be in the ground, 
spreading them out, where they are pro- 
tected, to dry. 

On the vines of the lima beans may be 
found many dry pods. It is time to 
clean out the bean vines, so as they are 
pulled the pods are easily found. These 
may be shelled and put away to use 
during the winter, or they may be saved 
for seed next spring. An assortment of 
beans on other vines may also be gleaned 
as the vines are pulled. There is little 
excuse for wasting any garden produce 
if we just exert a little energy and use 
our imaginations. 

As each space is cleared of vines and 
stalks, if time permits it is an excellent 
plan to spade up the ground. To dispose 
neatly of the weeds that have grown up 
since active cultivation ceased, and also 
some of the lighter vines, they may be 
pulled and buried as one spades. For in- 
stance, if a space several feet wide is to 
be spaded, begin by digging a trench 
across the space, throw in weeds and 
vines and cover with earth as the next 
spading goes forward. That, also, will 
leave a depression for refuse, and so on 
to the end of the strip. The heavier vines, 
such as tomatoes, may be stacked, burn- 
ing a little later on when they have dried 
out sufficiently. 

Cabbage and turnips intended for 
winter storage need no attention through 
October, only that which Nature bestows. 
They make good, solid growth during the 
cool, moist days to come. 

Winter celery needs most of October 
to get it ready for storage. Toward the 
end of the month, if the weather turns 
quite cold, it may be pulled, cleaning 
away all dead stalks and leaves sur- 
rounding. Pack the bunches closely to- 
gether in boxes, with the roots in a few 
inches of soil. The boxes should then be 
set in the dark vegetable cellar, where 
the stalks soon bleach and become very 
tender. Do not put celery away with the 
leaves wet, as this condition will cause 
quick decay. 








Phases of the Moon 


en: | Byers October 5 
€ Last Quarter ..... October 13 
@ New Moon ....... October 20 


>) First Quarter ....October 27 











A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, Ill. 











Of Course 


fiowerfield 
Has Tulips! 











As bulb specialists for more than 67 
years we are particularly proud to 
offer a wide assortment of high quality 








TULIP BULBS. Their bloom, size, 
form and colorings are truly com- 
parable to the finest we've offered. 


FOR INSTANCE 


Flowerfield's Own Collection 
of Mixed Giant Darwin Tulips 





100 for $4.95 
(postpaid east of the Mississippi River) 


FALL.PLANTING GUIDE 
NOW READY 


Lists and illustrates in color all the 
wanted varieties of Tulips—Giant, 


— 


Darwins, Cottages, Breeders, Tri- 
umphs, Parrots and Daffodils. Also 
other desirable spring and summer 


flowering bulbs and piants for plant- 
ing this fall. 








Send for your copy NOW 


flowerfield bal farm 


540 Parkside, Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 

















| W. A. Toole of Garry Nee Dule 


ie CARNATIONS % 


PEONY SMOUTHI 


(anomala) 
Early brilliant crimson, two weeks ahead of other peonies. 
Large flower, several to stem, double row of petals. Is our 
Decoration Day Peony here for cut flowers. Large divisions 
—postpaid—Each 50c; 3 for $1.25. 
Fall Catalog of Perennials and native 
plants free on request 


Baraboo, Wis. 





New Hardy English Border 
Christenson. Yellow ground. Heavily marked 
and splashed Oxblood Red. Prolific bloomer, 
rigid stems, perfect non-splitting calyx. Flow- 
ers 3 to 4 inches across. Extra large layered 
plants. A sensational Hardy Carnation. 75¢ 
each, 3 plants for $2.00 postage paid. Catalogue 


on request. 
R. H. PRATT Renton, Wash. 


Carnation Julia 
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GIANT- 
FLOWERING 


Clematis 


New Hybrid Varie- 
ties in gorgeous col- 
ors—crimson, violet, 
purple, lavender, 
sky-blue, and pink. 
Among these new varieties are Crimson 
King, Ascotiensis, Empress of India, 
Lady Northcliffe, Huldine, Gypsy Queen, 
and a score of others. Flowering period 
extends from June to September. All 
plants grown on their own roots, insur- 
ing accuracy of color and vigor of 
growth. 


New Descriptive Folder Now Ready 


Describes these mew varieties and pictures 
many in natural colors. You will find it 
helpful in selecting Clematis, other Orna- 
mental vines, and Hardy Chrysanthemums for 
your garden. Write today for free copy. 


James |. George &Son,P.0.BoxF, Fairport, N.Y. 
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— 
FO™ cy HOUSE PLANTS £ 
@ Your potted plants and flowers will 
really do wonders when fed with 
Vigoro Tablets. They 
keep soil rich in & 
needed food ele 
ments. Like famous 
Vigoro but in 
handy new form. 
If your dealer 
hasn't them yet, 
send only 10¢ 
(the retail price) 
and your name 
and address to 
Swift & Com- 
pany, Ferti- 
lizer Works 
Chicago, Ill. 
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’,, THE MAKERS OF VIGORO, FAMOUS PLANT FOOD 


BULB IRIS COLLECTION 
12 Speman SPECIAL $1.00 


12 Spanish 
12 English 
Many colors, early and late varieties. The finest of the 
Iris family for cutting. ‘ 
McLEAN BULB FARMS 
Route 1, Box 403 Elma, Washington 


Specialists in fine Daffodils Catalog on request 


MERTENSIA and BLEEDINGHEART 


for that shady spot! 











Under trees, and on the north of buildings 
these two do nicely, and are very beautiful. 


Five strong roots of either one, for $1 postpaid 
Five of each (ten in all), for $1.75, postpaid 
Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 


Send for our free catalog. 





New race GIANT GLADIOLUS 
DAHLIAS and SEED SPECIALTIES 


Big catalog in color—FREE 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 











PLANTS, BULBS and SEEDS 
for House and Greenhouse 


Selected varieties most suitable for indoor culture, 
listed in our free catalog. Planting dates, growing 
temperatures, and many other helpful tips, too! 

Write for your copy now 


S. COBB, Dep’t FG, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 














USE WARD-OFF 


and CHASE RABBITS AND RODENTS from 
TREES, SHRUBS and PLANTS Non injuri- 
ous. Non poisonous. Prepared in con- 
venient hand sized cakes. Simply rub it 
onto trunks of trees and stems of shrubs. 
No other form of protection needed. Lasts 
a whole season. Send $1.00 for two cakes 
postpaid. Enough for 10 to 25 average 
sized young trees. Also effective as a 
repellent for vegetable and flowering 


plants. Full directions with each order. 
PAUL PFUND 
Dept.F 2774 Lake St., Elmhurst, Ill. 























We Hear From Texas 


By Mrs. JoHN CiarKsoN DARNELL 


Heigho, gardener, Summer goes 

And Winter comes with pinching toes. 
When, in your garden, bare and brown 
You must lay your barrow down. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


October with its leaf-strewn ground 

and colorful vines and shrubs that 
seem to dread the giving up of the deco- 
rations of spring and summer and hold 
fast to their yellow and red leaves until 
they are no longer an ornament to lawn 
or garden. 

My leaf pile has become quite moun- 
tainous in shape. With a plentiful 
sprinkling of adeo I shall revel in the 
best of earth next spring for my pot 
plants. I have no oak leaves and that 
is my regret. However, I have been 
careful to use only leaves that are ap- 
parently in a healthy state and no weeds. 
I do not believe in keeping garden trash 
for this fertilizer mound as there’s great 
danger of injurious inseets. I burn that. 
I made a eirele of 4-foot chicken wire 
around the leaf pile. This allows air 
circulation and I water with soap suds 
often. 

In a walk through meadows and wood- 
lands this month of October one ean make 
it very interesting. If weary you ean sit 
on a dead log in the sunshine broken 
by the shadows of quivering leaves and 
find so many things to study and try to 
understand. An hour in this way was 
always one of my autumn joys. I never 
forget them. Even the songs of the dif- 
ferent birds have a new charm for you. 

It was during one of these never-to- 
be-forgotten walks that I saw the Indigo 
bush or Bastard Indigo (Amorpha fruti- 
cosa) in a low, wet place as they love 
this kind of ground. It is a handsome 
shrub and should be seen on lawns 
oftener, but I have never seen one in 
Texas. Its leaves are handsome and the 
5-inch flower spikes still more charm- 
ing. They are purple followed by small 
pods. This bush was some 7 feet but 
they do grow higher. The foliage is 
feathery, somewhat like the Aeacia. 
There are, I hear, several varieties but 
all have pinnate foliage and purple, up- 
right flower spikes and like damp soil. 
This, with the Silver Linden tree, de- 
serves wider use. 

And after having lots of trouble with 


| ‘oer always loved the month of 


roving hedge roots I will add a word t 
plant second hand strips of tin roofing 
between the hedge (two feet from it) and 
the flower bed for safety. Let it go th 
width of the tin as roots dive deep t 
find what they want. 

When living in Portland, Oregon, | 
remember seeing a man sticking short 
limbs of California Privet in a_ lin 
around his 75-foot space of lawn and 
then watering the planting with perman 
ganate of potash water three times. | 
think every slip grew. In two years he 
had as fine a low hedge as I had seen 
and such fine shade of green. Some one 
told me that the drug was fine at 
rooting plants and more especially the 
Chrysanthemum. 

I want you to try a new kind of pot 
plant for your winter garden. It is 
wild ferns direct from deep dells in the 
woods. The container should be shallow 
as these wild babies like plenty of air at 
their roots. Get them of all “shapes 
and sizes” and put fine wet moss at 
their roots and everyone who sees them 
will be delighted. A glass dish in color 
will be fine for a fern dish. All the 
plants should be new young ones. 

Now let me tell you the name of the 
“Queen Anne Pocket melon” I asked 
about some time ago. One of the dear 
sweethearts of kindness that America is 
so full of, took the pains to write me 
that this little, sweet smelling, orange 
sized melon (or gourd maybe) was Cu- 
ecumis dudaim and could be bought from 
Geo. W. Park, Greenwood, S. C. I or- 
dered it at onee hoping to raise it be- 
fore winter. 

I note that many people say their 
Japanese Wisteria does not bloom. It 
may be like a wild grape vine I have 
that only bears on the horizontal limbs. 
The ascending limbs never bear fruit. 
Maybe age will remedy the condition. 
My Wisteria blooms abundantly. 

Are you wanting a bulb bed under the 
long windows of the living-room? Then 
don’t fail to set the bulbs out this 
month. It will make a big difference in 
the bloom of the bulbs next spring. They 
eannot form strong roots in frozen 
ground, so give them time beforehand for 
this. 

And don’t, for my sake (you know 
I’m coming to see you next spring), fail 
to set out some parrot Tulips to charm 
everyone by their color. I remember 
onee driving past a home where a bed of 
parrot Tulips was flaunting its beauty. 
I simply HAD to stop and introduce my- 
self and talk a minute about those Tu- 
lips. They were really gorgeous. 





mixing it with ADCO. 


is a little treatment with ADCO. 


manure. Larger 
dealer or from us. 





There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO 





The TIME has come to order ADCO 


This year you can’t afford to throw away the extra dividends from your soil—the leaves, 
cuttings, garden rubbish in general, that can so easily be turned into rich manure by 


Garden wastes contain every essential to plant life—not only the ordinary foods, but vitamins 
and other rare, mysterious substances, many of them as yet unknown even to the chemists. 
Nothing else can so completely supply every need of growing things. All this refuse needs 


Even one 25-lb. bag of ADCO, costing about $2.00, will give you half a ton of excellent 


quantities are still cheaper. 
Interesting booklet, ‘The Life of the Soil’’—FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 


So order ADCO today—RUSH—from your 
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Southern California Tips me ff y) Z Kee 
(Continued from page 458) j Momo eg ay 
/ =_ American Grown 
replant into new beds of compost, leaf ' aa 
ra 


mold and just a tiny bit of bone meal. ; il L | Pp & 


Pep up Erieas that like acid soil and 
will soon be flowering with a good dose of 
cpEciht AWARDED SPECIAL PRIZE AT 
xX \taeg THE 1941 NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW, 


leaf mold and peat moss. Ericas need 
partial shade, and after they are estab- 
lished not very much water. 

Continue to set bulbs such as Ixia, 
Crocus, Sparaxis, Peruvian Lily, Snow- 
flake, Cyelamen, Madonna Lily, and late 
in the month start planting Tulips. 

If Polyanthus Narcissus were left in 
the ground, and you would like their 
flowers for Thanksgiving, soak the bed 
thoroughly and keep on with frequent 
moderate waterings unless rains attend 
to it, and they probably will not. There 
are several lovely types of this flower, 





If you visited the International Flower Show at New York 
you ‘saw the magnificence of our American Grown Tulips... 
their gigantic size, their breath-taking colorings, their robust 
rowth ... bulbs grown on our own Mile-Front Farm on 
; ong Island. 
"As one of the largest importers of Dutch Bulbs in the past, we know the quali- 
ties a bulb must have and we now offer in quantity Tulip Bulbs equal in quality 
to the Imported. Proudly we assume our postion of leadership for American 
Grown Tulips, Narcissus, and miscellaneous small Bulbs with, we believe 


THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE GREATEST NUMBER OF VARIETIES 
UNSURPASSED QUALITY 





but do you have the deep-gold ones? It 6 FINE EXHIBITION TULIPS 3 EXQUISITE DAFFODILS 
is so rich and bright for short days or ee Bronze CRONSD-Fricwrece with 
dark corners. KING GEORGE V—Cherry-rose DIANA KASNER—W bite, 
ie ae ; eee silt YELLOW GIANT—Golden Yellow with Yellow cup 
Autumn Roses will be mueh finer if LOUIS XIV—Dark Purpl : 
ark Purple HELIOS—Yellow with Orange cup 
the bushes are given a muleh of steer CITY OF HAARLEM—Dark Scarlet : 
> +7. a x : : ‘ 5 Special Collection Offer 
fertilizer. The flowers will soon respond | Special Collection Offer 
in size and color 60 Bulbs— 10 each of 6 varieties above 30 Bulbe= 10 cach of 3 varicties above, 
In size and color: ’ $3. (Regular value $3.60) 


$4.80 (Value $5.90) 
90 Bulhs—15 each of 6 varieties above, 60 Bulbs—26 each of 3 varieties above, 


Although a little early for shrub and 


tree planting it is not too soon to plan $6.30 (Value $8.55) $5.50 (Regular value $7.20) 
for it. Have you grewn shrubs and small DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING 
trees against walls, fences or trellises? This mixture is made up of over 15 choice types and varieties that are suitable 
ie in al ll ; th eee tn Guneetus anne for naturalizing. From Our Own Mile-Front Farm. 
IS Stl anotner ay to conse e space, $6. per 100 $50. per 1000 


and create a_ really beautiful effect. 
Suited for the purpose are Cotoneaster, 
Esealonia, Pyracantha, Flowering Plum, 


Peach and Quince, Fuchsia, and _ the Sf 6 ihr 
Plumbagos. More or less pruning and 


Something New in BULB CATALOGS= Send for Your Copy Today 





































tying will be necessary to train this ma- 132-138 Church Street, Dept. F New York City 
terial into a flat, spreading form. Suburban Stores : Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 

Fall is the proper time for making | White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. i, 
garden changes. While the weather is 
just right and rain does not interfere 
is a mueh better season than during the 
spring rush for building or remodeling American Lily * HUNDREDS « 
and painting gates, fences, pergolas and eae puying - °° OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 
trellises. Know What You ee iinntes $2.90 FROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD— 

‘ . i. ee ss 2. ; 

Leave gourds on vines till thoroughly 6 to :. am. 12 tee eee $2.00 England,China,Hollywood,Finland,Cape Cod, 
. e ‘: * ulbs.-+** 9 . . 
ripened, then eut with short stems and 4 9” Circem. 10 Bulbs. ---- . $2 Belgium, etc., some perhaps never to be duplicated 
lav in a eool dry place for further eur- 9 to 10” Cirew supply Postpaid =e ew Gannegee 0 Sap as 
Pi “Whe P ° ° Limited ous . -QRITES” is full of original and surprising Finds” all pictured 
ing. Handled in this way the fruits will “youR GARDEN FAY and described for you. Inviting prices...more (2: 
keep for a long time. If brighter colors y T SEEDSMEN Z. icchrusaaeedsmemenagee nie git 
are desired the gourds can be shellaeked. BURNET Yor tively wrappedand comes to you post- ¥. of 

If. in k lean ith tl } 3025 Warren Street, New age paid with our guarantee of +, or sp” 

"Ae ao , > « "ag pace 23% 1 4 
, In Keeping with the harvest season, your complete satisfaction 93 Hillman St. 











you would like dried flower arrangements, 
eut and hang to dry with heads down, 
both annual and perennial Statice, Ce- 

losia, Feverfew, seed-spikes of Globe | @ SAVE YOURSELF TIME AND WORK e 
Artichoke, Dock \canthus, grasses 

, ’ < Ds Basses, . és 

grains, sueculents, Desert Holly and on your Fall Planting and Cleaning Up 
Wild Buckwheat. These, in various low with Last 


howls or trays, with or without fruit, | “GARD N CART’ —> if ae 
AYSs ’ oe - : . 
to buy at 


gourds, candles or figurines are most at- 








. > ; . PUS < , 
tractive for harvest festivals and autumn Sere at ee ee = $4.35 
atten . FILL IT LIKE A DUST PAN ; a 
pé me - : DUMP IT BY TIPPING FORWARD NY bnew 
0 vou fine 1e roots of bulbs ( . : YY presen 
te : P : : : an ® SAVES TIME by speeding up the job of moving materials . stock 
tubers damaged? Quite likely wire worms from place to place. lasts 
have been feeding upon them. These * SAVES WORK by its ease of operation. After 
creatures live four or five years, if all With its two new improved flat rubber tired wheels, it rolls along easily, “3a 5 
roes well : ar , »al ‘obl - noiselessly. Fills like a Dust Pan (see illustration) Dumps easier - 
goes well, sO are a real problem. Ask than any garden vehicle you have ever used! Because it’s so light and 
your dealer for a remedy that will disin- — —— - eon ena to haul a 140 pound load. No tipping 





fect 2 sol Als ake sure th: : 
: the sc il. Also, make sure ; that all ®@ Economical . . . does the work more efficiently and more 
animal fertilizer used in the future is easily than heavy, old-fashioned equipment that costs more. 


very old. Otherwise, there may be an- No storage problem over the winter—weighs only 15 'tbs. and hangs up out of the way. 


other crop of wire worms! GARD-N-CART is something no gardener can do without. 

Find room for the new giant Shasta 1f your dealer doesn't have it on display, order direct from 
Daisy, Marconi. This elegant everbloom- weg Rae 2 CO. ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
ing, double thrives ev } eC . MESORE, alif. or ‘ 93 Chambers St., N. Y. C. 
ing, double thrives even better in partial (West of Mississippi River) (Eastern Distributors) 





shade. ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ON REQUEST 
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Dies 5 | 


Tulips - Daffodils 
FALL and Many Othes 


Favorites to make 
BULB Fevers formate | 


CATALOG IDEAL sPRING | 


' GARDEN 
free! Many helpful hints 


in planning an 

planting. Delightful 
rarities as well as all the best 
standard varieties. Attractive prices 
—many special offers. 


GIANT 
TULIPS | 


) 
| 
for only $4 postpaid 


Vigorous Dreer Quality 
Bulbs in Marvelous Mixed 
Colors. Sure to bloom. 








ee eee 


HENRY A DRE&ER, Inc. | 
175 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 


ye 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers— GLADIOLUS —8urs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H. and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Write for 1941 Fall List 


SEABROOK * NEW HAMPSHIRE 


























Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 
Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 

P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


SICK PLANTS 


take a new lease on life, respond 
sensationally to Rorer’s Plant Din- 
ner, scientific new plant food that 
speeds normal growth, develops rich 
green foliage and superb blooms. 
Economical—1 oz. makes 8 gals. of 
wonder-working. solution. Guaran- 
teed — gets resulis or money back! 
Order from your dealer today or 
send 25c for 1% oz. trial pkg. (makes 
14 gals.). William H. Rorer, Inc.,+ 
254 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























































































Old fashioned Roses within clipped hedges at 
Morton Arboretum 


October 
My dear Flora, 


What is a hedge? It has three functions; it 
is first of all.a barrier, a screen, a green wall; 
next it is a background. And its third function 
is to be a thing of beauty enhancing the appearance 
of a garden. These three things must be always 
considered when choosing plants for a hedge. I do 
not like flowering hedges. They must be always 
informal, allowed to grow almost at will, and this 
is not suitable near a house of any importance. 
Why should a wall burst into flower? Why should a 
barrier bloom? The general reason for a hedge is 
architectural and this should never be lost sight 
of. 

To me a flowering hedge is unattractive, a 
hedge of Rambler Roses in bloom perhaps the most 
objectionable of all. Travelers rave over the 
Hibiscus hedges of Honolulu, but their pictures do 
not move me. Unless the gardener is willing to 
forego all bloom from a hedge of Lilacs through 
periodic clipping, Lilacs should not thus be used. 
Really no specially fine flowering shrubs are 
Suitable for hedges. 

Once more the Morton Arboretum has been good 
in lending us a picture, this one being of their 
hedge collection. The remarkable thing about this 
collection is that its planting is according to 
design. At Gainesville, the University of Florida 
has a fine collection of hedge material suitable 
for the different parts of that state; but as I 
recall these they are in long rows or blocks and 
therefore, from one point of view, a little 
uninteresting. They are beautifully kept and of 
great value, of course, to gardens. It has 
remained, then, for this newer arboretum of the 
Middle West to so arrange various hedge materials 
as to form a picture. It was an inspired imagina-— 
tion that did this as can easily be seen from the 
photograph above; and then to use old Roses in the 
hedged spaces! Nothing could be more suitable, 
more effective. 

In this collection near Chicago there are 195 
varieties of hedge plants; but I must not say more 

















about it now, merely add that when I saw it I 
rejoiced in its beauty of pattern and the charm— 
ingly ingenious use made of thick lines of well- 
clipped green. I do beg of you, Flora, when next 
in that region to visit Lisle, Illinois, and this 
delightful place set out with such taste and 
judgment as are not to be found in many arboreta 
and with an eye to the best gardening for America, 
as sO many new plant and tree subjects are always 
on trial there. 

I have written more than once before of a 
beautiful using of hedges of Spiraea vanhouttei 
in a garden of Milton, Massachusetts. Never before 
had I thought of clipping this shrub, so hardy, 
yet so delicate in texture and branch. The flowers 
were never apparent though a few bloomed among the 
branches; but for icy winters these hedges had 
always to be supported by invisible stakes and 
wires. This, therefore, is not very practicable. 

But, oh, the clipping of too many hedges, too 
much hedge. One becomes a slave to it if there is 
too much or if the shaggy look of a good hedge 
offends too deeply. On the other hand what a plea— 
sure to watch a hedge in the process of clipping by 
a practiced hand and eye; to stand back, survey the 
line, ask the clipper to cut a little more here, a 
little less there in order to true the line; and 
when all is finished one of the delights of garden— 
ing is to sit, look at and enjoy it. For no feature 
of a garden is more entrancing when properly set 
and kept than a fine hedge. Flowers shine out 
against it, lines of demarcation are well-defined, 
the smooth surfaces of green are in contrast to the 
tossing tumbling flowers or the free-—growing shrubs 
and trees all about. 

Colonel Roger G. Alexander of West Point, that 
fine gardener (as well as officer), it was who 
taught me what to do with low Hemlock hedges here. 
He said, “Always leave the lower parts, in sloping 
fashion, projecting beyond the upper so that sun- 
light may be admitted to all parts, otherwise the 


lower branches may not flourish." Perhaps the 
two short hedges here are saved to me by this 
practice. 


I believe Hemlock to be the finest material 
for a hedge for this cold climate; it is excep-— 
tionally hardy, capable of much trimming and shaping. 
Arborvitae is whimsical here. It lives or it dies, 
one cannot predict for it. Ibota Privet has done 
well for dwarf hedges and almost never kills back, 
but are there more than these three for bitter 
winters such as we have here? 

If you should plan a garden of hedged beds, 
now, Flora, if rose pests trouble you too much, if 
the old Roses used within hedged spaces, as in the 
Morton Arboretum, look shabby as summer advances, 

I would suggest Tree Peonies to occupy those 
enclosures. Spaced well apart, not more than two 
in a given spot or perhaps only one; you would have 
a permanent and increasing beauty. Nothing to 

take care of, a little pruning in July if you wish 
to shape or control the plants and a trifle of 

bone meal in the fall ~— what could be simpler 
after the purchase price is effected? This is a 
real hurdle with Tree Peonies. Will they ever 
grow cheaper, more abundant? I hope so. 


Very sincerely yours, 




















Many other new and old 


ee 
ifs 
. J 
A ~ . . . 
varieties shown in our 


I jo/ SNOWFLAME POPPY 


New Free Fall Catalog 
Beautiful ROSES, 
SHRUBS &EVER- 
GREENS, NEW DWF. 
FRUIT TREES 5 ft. tall 
at maturity. BERRIES, GRAPES, SHADE 
TREES. 


Fall is the Ideal Planting Time 


for all, because they become established 
quicker in the spring. This is our 
57TH YEAR growing and we guarantee 
that you will be satisfied. Ask about 
our free landscape service. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. Inc. 


16 Main St. Dansville, New York 


VV Ke), |S aer-We-Vaeled FREE) 
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DIGGING TIME GLAD SPECIAL 


Your choice of the following standard varieties at ic each for 
medium size bulbs (1% inch to % inch), and 2c each for 
large size (over 1% inch). 

Albatros, Amador, Ave Marie, Bagdad, Berty Snow, Chas. 
Dickens, Com. Koehl, Dream O’Beauty, Golden Dream, 
Maid of Orleans, Marocco, Mary Elizabeth, Minuet, Mother 
Machree, Mrs. E. J. Heaton, Paul Pfitzer, Pelegrina, Phyllis 
McQuiston, Picardy, Queen Helen 2nd, Red Phipps, Ruffled 
Gold, Salbach’s Orchid, and Wurtembergia. 

Minimum item 25c, minimum order $2.00. Prepaid to you. 
You'll like our bulbs. Write for complete list. 

FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS, Box 400, Creston, towa 


DAFFODILS »@ 


for Naturalizing 
Plant This Fall 


MARSHALL’S Matchless 
Daffodil Collection 


25 bulbs, 5 ea. of 5 leading named varieties, 
packed separately $2.00 postpaid. 
100 bulbs, 10 ea. of 10 leading named varieties— 
$6.50 postpaid. Packed separately. 


Send for. Your copy of our, Fall Catalog 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 
154 W. 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 


HARDY NORTHERN 
* GROWN e 
Over 300 Varieties to Choose From 
WRITE FOR LIST & PRICES 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 




















THE EDDIE NURSERIES, INC. 
MOUNT VERNON WASH. 
PEONIES 


Write for FREE CATALOG of outstanding 
Irises and Peonies. Quality stock, moderate 
prices. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
LAFONTAINE, KANS. 








Here's your chance to get real good 
quality at the right price. 


10,000 English Ivy (potted in 1940) 
1,000 Golden Weeping Willow, 10-12ft. 
15,000 White Dogwood, 3ft. up to 8ft. 
5,000 Pink Dogwood, 2ft. up to 7ft. 
500 Double White Dogwood, 3-4ft. 
3,500 European White Birch, 5-6ft. 


This stock is offered in truck loads or car- 
loads only. 


DEKALB NURSERIES 


EUGENE MULLER, Manager 
No Business on Sunday 


Route 202 Norristown, Pa. ' 
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SPECIAL 
SALE 
Beautiful Hardy 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


EIGHT FINE LARGE 3 

FLOWER VARIETIES : 

All Labeled and Postpaid 
Dark Red, Bright Cerise, Lovely Pink, 
Large Orange, OUBLE SALMON, Late 
Scarlet, Delicate Pink, WHITE. One each. 
No changes, please. 


Large two year roots, grown especially 
for this sale. Planting directions in- ORDER 








cluded. Poppies should be planted 

soon. NOW 

8 Large fi. Phlox, all different.............. $1.00 
7 Double Tiger Lily Bulbs.................. $1.00 
FB BRO GI BIR ow og s cone ceccveceus $1.00 
15 Bulbs Va. Blue Bells, pink, blue......... $1.00 
3 Fine Madonna Lily, white bloom May... .$1.00 
10 Large Lemon Lily, assorted varieties...... $1.00 
4 Named Peonies, red, pink, white, yellow. . .$1.00 
5 Old-fashion Red Bleeding Hearts.......... $1.00 


Any Six above including Poppies $5.00 postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUMS 

All doubles. Dark Blue, Light Blue and White. 
Many of them have pink centers. The finest and 
most astonishing Delphinium in existence. Hardy 
and mildew resistant. Plant now for Giant Prize 
Winning Bloom. We offer large selected field-grown 


plants. 
3 for $1.00 6 for $1.80 12 for $3.50 


Free list of Peonies, Lilacs, Bulbs, etc. 
THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 


BABY LILY BULBS 


Sound little one-season bulbs, true 
Liliums. Many should bloom first sum- 
mer, most the second. Gorgeous blend, 
not less than 7 kinds in mixture, all 
hardy. 40 for $1.00; 100 for $2.25. 
Unique Catalog, Dept. 


ee 
REX. D. PEARCE “QOBESTOWN 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
offerings will be furnished on request. 
Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 134-inch up to 4-inch pots at 
prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive cata- 
log with culture notes post free. 


L.. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 

















































RARE 


OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG 
36 fascinating colored pages NOW READY Lavishly 
illustrated Hundreds pictured and described 
with full cultural directions. A handbook 

of Cactus lore. FREE TO CUSTOMERS. yours? 

If wanted for reference 10c is appreciated to cover mail- vcr 
ing costs. Areal garden hobby. For your copy Write Now! » ‘5 5,,p-14 
JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS uwynes, CALIF. 





Pick fresh flowers in December 


Violas, Pansies, English Daisies and Violets will bloom 
all Winter long under this inexpensive glass protection! 
Many other flowers will thrive long after the first killing 
frosts; safe from wind, rain, and animals. Sow seeds of 
hardy annuals in late Fall to have sturdy plants with 
enormous root systems for setting out early next Spring. 


Vegetables, too 


Protect late crops for 
use long after the first 
frosts. Make your de- 
fense garden grow more! 


Automatic Ventilation. 
Portable—but sturdy. 
fam All Glass—no shade. 

Useful ali year ’round. 


Write for illustrated folder and full price list: 


West of the Rockies: East of the Rockies: 
Pacific Coast Mfg. Co. Stanley Cobb, Dep’t 20F 





af . cre’ 








1407 De Soto Ave., arry ° 
Scarsdale, New York 


Cobb Mtuieteve Greenhouses 
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Mine 


There’s a gleam of white through the tall 
oak trees 
As the morning sun shines down 
Where a wind-swept sun-drenched hillside 
Wears a lovely white house as a crown. 


There’s a meadow with bees and clover 
Where a sparkling brook winds along, 

And soft winds bring perfume of flowers 
And music of bobolink’s song. 


There’s a wonderful glow of color, 
Red, purple and gold and white, 
And fragrance of Roses and Lilies 
Spills out on the warm summer night. 


The cardinal’s song rings from the tree top, 
The meadow larks call from the fields, 
There’s a catbird’s nest in the wild apple 

tree 
And each thicket some new secret yields. 


I can rest in the shade of the great oak 
trees, 
I may gather the flowers if I will, 
And spy on the birds in their nesting place 
For I own the house on the hill. 


—May TILDEN 


Wind in the Poplars 


Wind in the poplars, 
Sounding like rain 
On a shingled roof 
And window pane. 


Wind in the poplars, 
Storm in the air, 
Stripping the flowers, 
Leaving them bare. 


Wind in the poplars, 
Rain in the night— 
Beating——beating— 
In downward flight. 


Wind in the poplars, 


Blow-—wind—blow— 
Rain turned to sleet— 
Promising snow. 

-ALIcE B. JOHNSON 


First Frost 


The frost did cast a net last night. 

It caught my garden unaware 

And changed its glorious beauty bright 
Into the darkness of despair. 


The oak’s brown leaves are tumbling down. 
Its acorns dropping here and there. 

The spruce tree’s cones are turning brown. 
All are caught within its snare. 


It is not Death this wanton thrust 
That turns such beauty into gloom. 
For dormant live the buds in trust 
And venture forth in spring to bloom. 


-KLIZABETH GREENHALF 


*\Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 


Your Garden of Verse’ 


My Drugstore in the Sun 


I thought it most expedient 

To make my hobby pay, 

So I grew a drugstore in the sun, 
In the old-fashioned way. 


I planted out my garden 

As Grandma used to do, 
With Blackberry, Snakeroot, 
Chamomile and Rue. 


Plants that served the pioneers 
That helped to make them well. 
Rhubard, Horehound, 


Boneset, Pimpernel. 


Lobelia for the asthma, 
Betony for the head; 

Sage for any ailment. 

(Or so at least ’twas said.) 


Marjoram to give one joy, 
Eyebright for the eyes, 
Lavender for linens, 

And Saffron for dyes. 


Stores are full of medicines 

Su-perbly done, 

But don’t you think you’d like to own 
A drugstore in the sun? 


—JULIA JONES 


Garden Value 


As long as I can bend 

To plant a flower, to pull a weed, 

Prepare the soil and sow the seed, 

What matters it, my friend? 

The aging years that come and go, 

The long lost dreains, the rough wind’s 
blow, 

And all the other ills I know, 

Count little in the end. 


As long as I can give 

From my small garden’s wealth to those 
Who love the Mignonette, the Rose, 
How gladly do I live. 

For in my garden I have found 

A healing touch for every wound; 

So, from a little plot of ground, 
Comes peace, superlative. 


—EMMA KLOMANN STEALEY 


Autumn Fires 


Jack Frost lights Earth’s loveliest fires 
To glow in autumn’s chill: 

Maple bonfires in the glen, 

Oak torches on the hill, 

Sumac braziers by a path 

Where exploring footsteps beat, 

And giant poplar candles 

Along a village street. 


—SUDIE STUART HAGER 


Shadow Doilies 


The leaves make pretty patterns 

With their shadows on the ground. 

It makes the earth a banquet board— 
Lace doilies all around. 


—THELMA IRELAND 
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i easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Cen- 


tral Terminal, just toss your 


a 


eS ae, 


bags to a porter and say 
“Hotel Roosevelt” ... He'll 
escort you through our pri- 


vate passageway, direct to 


+2 NAB Feancons ine! 


the Roosevelt lobby—where 
we will do the rest . . . Time- 
saving convenience and com- 
4 plete comfort .. . Satisfying 


meals . . . Attractive rooms 


Fy with tub and shower. from 
2 $4.50. 

ARTE 
i yen 





HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 








"LOSE 
fy 
THIS FALL! 


Read why Fall’s the ideal time 
to plant--how to gain a season 
--in this free book from the 
Rose Capital of America. 
In natural color it shows out- 
standing new Roses of 1912,and ; 
all the favorites in the Parade / 
of Modern Roses--the 
sensational new Flori- 
bundas, Everblooming 
Climbers, Hybrid Teas, 
Modern Perennials too. 
Guaranteed to live and . 
bloom. Gain a year-- FR World's Largest 
write today. Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


59 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
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Dr. R. E. Kleinsorge, who originates new 
Iris between times when he isn’t’ being 
family physician for a good share of Sil 
verton, Oregon, is a Kodachrome picture 
fan, | found, when I stopped to see him 
this past summer. On a screen in his liv- 
ing-room he showed me some of the finest 
Iris color slides I have ever seen. These 
included a number of his new seedlings. 
To my regret, he couldn’t find the slide 
of his new Ormaco. This, he told me, is 
a cross between Ormor and Aztec Coppei 
and he deems it mighty fine. It is to be 
introduced in 1942 by the Cooley Iris Gar 
dens of Silverton. The Cooleys, father and 
son, are neighbors of Dr. Wleinsorge and 
have brought out a number of his origina 
tions in recent years. 


* * * 


Dr. Kleinsoryge probably makes 
fewer crosses and grows less seed- 
lings than any other Iris origina- 
tor of importance in the country. 
Instead of making a lot of hap- 
hazra rd CTOSSES, he figures eve ry- 
thing out in advance and_ then 
makes just those crosses which he 
thinks will give him what he 
wants. So all of the Iris he grows 
is planted in one small city lot 
near his Oregon home. 


* 


Lester Rowntree, whose home is now at 
Carmel, California, writes that in the spring 
of 1942 she expects to make a field trip 
through the Midwest to study the wild 
flowers of that section of country. This is 
something she has wanted to do for several 
vears. From late April to early June she 
will be tramping over fields and hills and 
through woods from Missouri and Towa to 
Ohio, wherever wild flowers are to be found. 
She will travel in her auto and will have 
her camera and notebook along. She doubt- 
less will speak to garden clubs too, as she 
goes along, for whenever she goes traveling, 
clubs are eager to have her on their program. 


* 2 


My attempts to grow a lone plaut 
of Viburnum burkwoodi have met 
with peculiar disaster. Every win- 
ter rabbits eat it off and thus for 
several years the plant has failed 
to make headway. However, last 
winter, moved to a different loca- 
tion, it went unscathed and is now 
coming on vigorously. Other gai 
deners tell me of rabbits eating off 
young plants of Viburnum carlesi, 
one of the parents of burkiroodi. 


Some years ago, Carl Cropp, vice-presi 
dent of Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, was 
responsible for introducing seed of Anchusa 
mvosotidiflora into the American seed trade. 
Up to now, our seed supply of this has been 
coming from Holland or Germany. But last 
summer at the Bodger seed ranch in Cali 
fornia, I saw a considerable quantity of 
this blue perennial being grown for seed. 
“By next year we ought to have enough 
to take care of the world,” so Elizabeth 
Bodger told me. This is good news, for 
Vd hate to see the supply of this cut. off, 
now that European growers can’t send any 
over because they are tangled up in the 
war zone. 


Al Amsel 
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WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY.. 


FOR GENERATIONS 
WE'VE USED ALL KINDS 
OF PRUNING TOOLS. 
NONE WE'VE EVER 
WORKED WITH COULD 
MATCH THOSE MADE BY 
’\ seymour SMITH ) 


Mr. D. B. Cole—Cole Nursery, Painesville 
Ohio, Introduced ‘Scarlet Beauty", hardy 


Fuchsia 
ORIGINAL 
i 
Srp Gc” 
PRUNER 


SY 
<> “4 World's Finest. Has effortless 


cutting power. No hand fa- 
tigue. Blade stays sharp, cuts cleanly. Chrome 
finish 8''—$2.00, 6''—$1.25 (with flower holder 
$1.50). 
























£zy-Cur 
GRASS SHEAR 


Sharp, positive cutting action. 


q No pinching. None - tiring 
“squeeze grip'’ makes it per- 

\) \) fect trim tool. $1.39. 
MA 3 At dealers or sent direct postpaid 

Money-back guarantee 
NY 40 PAGE PRUNING HANDBOOK 
» FREE with purchase or postpaid 
10c 

Seymoue $mitx & SON inc 
310 MAIN ST. OAKVILLE, CONN. 


Oldest, largest maker of oprunina fools. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


At Digging Time Prices 


“The cream of the crop”. Write right now 
for new prices on new crop. 


Long’s Gardens, Box F19, Boulder, Colorado 











DELPHINIUMS 


Start the new season with Hoodacre seeds: 
New colorings, the Double Whites grander 
than ever. Seeds sown early fall to bloom 
following summer. Write for seed list. 


HOODACRES « Originating Gardens 


Troutdale, Oregon 
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FLOWER ~— 
- ARRANGEMENTS 


There's almost no limit to arrangements 
you can make with famous Dazey 
Flower Holders. Largest variety made, 
including unique, exclusive leaf shapes 
and combination types—choice of mesh 
or needlesharp construction. FREE 
ARRANGEMENT BOOK—containing 
arrangements and valuable tips. Ask 
for Dazey ‘Flowercraft” booklet at 
your store or send 3c stamp (for mail- 
ing) to: 


i"\ - 
Vay wz 
’ 
: oa f. ri \e 
843 E. 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


AT Your DEALER 


FLOWER GROWER 
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RATE 18 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, lic per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 


copy. Eve 


ry advertiser must use three insertions per year. 


No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 


order for 
WITH oR 


BABY EVERGREENS—25, 


$1.00; or 
greens E 


less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 


DER 








Caceenanegcoceueceneggggyt — 


25 DARWIN TULIPS $1.00. Large bedding size, diameter 
1” up. Other $1.00 specials: 100 Ranunculus and Anemones 
or smaller size, 200 for $1.00; 40 Dutch Iris; 150 White or 
100 colored Freesias; 40 lovely assorted winter Oxalis. Each 
item $1.00. Three for $2.75. Six items, $5.35. Postpaid. 
Fall Bulb Catalog free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La 
Verne, Calif 





Baby Evergreens 





2 yr. Colorado Blue Spruce, 
5, 5 yr. $1.00. Postpaid. Wide list of ever- 
lectric hot bed kits. Write. Ransom Nursery, 


Geneva, Ohio. 








WILSHIRE GARDENS in Hoquiam, Washington, 


to send y 
flowering | 


Bulbs 





is glad 
yu their catalog of Daffodils and other spring 
yulbs Your card will bring a prompt reply. 








HOLLAND TULIP BULBS grown in Oregon, and Rose 


bushes. Free list in color 


SERIES, 


TUALATIN VALLEY NUR 


Sher wood, Oregon. 


TULIPS. Offering for sale my collection, grown as a hobby. 
Named varieties. Pamphlet mailed on request. M. W. SAUL, 
955 E. CENTRAL, MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 


TULIP BULBS. 100 mixed, 


10 each 1 


bedding 3%: 


$4.50. Pre 


ston, New 


BEAUTIF 
ily. $1.00 
S species; 


Calochortus ; 


1345 John 


large $4.50; bedding $3.25. 
May-flowering, large $5.00; 
$6.00; bedding 
The Van Gardens, King- 


0 varieties labeled, 
3.75; same of Triumphs, large 
paid east of Rockies. 
Jersey. 


UL CALIFORNIA NATIVES of the Lily Fam 
offers postpaid 3 for $2.75. Assortment 3 each 
35 Grand Mixture; 30 mixed Brodiaea; 30 mixed 
30 Golden Brodiaea Ixioides. Frank Young, 
son, Red Bluff, Calif. 





BULBS FOR WINTER WINDOW GARDENS. Amaryllis, 
Sprekelia, Veltheimia, Oxalis, Baby Gladiolus, Ixia, Spar- 
axis, Morea, Hyacinths, ete., are listed in our free catalog 
It offers nearly 300 varieties of bulbs. Tells how to grow 
them. Send for it today Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. FG, 
La Verne, Calif. 





Iris 
“SCENTED” COLLECTION, 
or 14 different Dwarf Iris. Free catalogue listing hun- 
dreds of varieties. Fair Chance Farm, Beloit, Kansas. 
IRISES, PEONIES, HEMEROCALLIS AND POPPIES. 
Illustrated Catalog No. 36, listing over 1500 varieties free. 
Highest quality stock, attractive prices. C. F. Wassenberg, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 





12 for only $1.00, postpaid: 








IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid 
for $1.00. List of 450 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, II. 











Pansies 


HARROLD’S PEDIGREED GIANT PANSIES are the 
finest that grow. 3%” and 4” flowers. Gorgeous colors. 
Thrifty plants sure to grow. Postpaid. 50 Pedigreed 
Giants $1.00; 50 Pedigreed Swiss Giants $1.50: 50 Pedi- 
greed Art-shades $1.50. WAYSIDE NURSERIES, 
Knightstown, Ind. 








Cactus 


CACTUS—Best offer in Cactus world; 8 blooming size or 
15 small, $1.00; both $1.75. All different, labeled, cultural 
directions, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mixed Cactus seed 25c. 
TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 








CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration. Recognized authority. Learn 
about Cacti. $1.00 six months. Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


$1.00 BUYS 30 CACTI & SUCCULENTS, 2 to 6 inch, all 
different, labeled. These figures are not a misprint, we 
want 5000 new customers. This offer cannot be repeated, 
don’t wait, order today! Our unconditional guarantee pro- 
tects every customer. WESTEX CACTUS GARDENS, Box 
1571, San Antonio, Texas. 








Camellias 


CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Our 
pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of pleasure 
and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue 10c. ‘‘LONG- 
VIEW” Box FG, CRICHTON, AL ABAMA. 


Daffodils 

















Make 





$]°SPECIALS 


AZALEAS ee large plants full of buds. Bushy, 
dé pene se Rec 3 for $1.00 
BARBE a berries 


all winter. 15 


BARBERRY Ted leaved, rare ‘and Perle A 10 
Sea ree re for $1.00 
CREEPING MYRTLE-—Blue flowers. For shade 
or embankment Each wee has fifteen or more 
leads RAE 20 clumps for $1.00 
TULIPS—Darwin Rainbow Mixture. Size 1. Fine 
SR a a eee .25 for $1.00 
LILY OF THE VALLEY—Fine ground cover, 
CE aa 50 for $1.00 


REGAL LILIES—Fine bulbs that will flower pro- 
8 for 


i ee errr re $1.00 
PHLOX-— Handsome rainbow mixture flowering 
clumps WE ee PAT for $1.00 
BOXWOOD-——True Old English 3-yr. plants 
15 for $1.00 
FERNS—Beautiful Hardy Garden Ferns, Along the 
Fence around Trees Large clumps in 8 varieties. 
& for $1.00 
HYACINTHS, GRAPE—Attractive blue flowers 
next spring.......... 35 for $1.00 
PANSIES-Plant now “and enjoy early flowers 
next spring Hardy... 100 for $1.00 


The much admired rare shrub. Large double 
pink flowers all along the stems, early spring. 


Hardy. Offered for first time. Large plants. 
1 Lovely for lawn next spring. 2 to 3 ft. 
HYDRANGEA—Collection of 1 Blue, 1 Pink and 
1 American Everblooming..... All 3 for $1.00 


HOLLY-~—True 


type and pistilate type ineluded....... 15 for $1.00 


-——— 75 DAFFODILS, $1.00 
500 for $6.25 
Fine assortment of 6 sorts, 


Well Grown Stock. Strong 
and Sturdy. No Seedlings. 


OPEN SUNDAYS 


RRY. Nice ‘bushy ‘transplants. 
: for $1.00 


2 Flowering ALMONDS, $+—; 


unusual offer. 
Both berry 


Xmas Holly, an 
a hedge or plant for large trees. 





1000 for $12.00 
including finest 








these 


CHIN 
came 
SUN. 
A Spe 


POIN 
Xmas 
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Trumpet varieties. Plant in shade or sun, 
under trees, along foundations, walks, etc. 
VIOLETS—Frey’s Fragrant. Fine for winter fore- 
ing or shady spot. Clumps.......... 6 for $1.00 
VIOLETS——Pretty hardy yellow. 6 for $1.00 
VIRGINIA BLUE BELLS—Nothing better for that 
shady spot Attractive long stemmed 7 flowers 
in spring : 2 for $1.00 


ge “True low 


sorts, each different : 
FLOWERING QUINCE Handsome eee red 
flowers 2 spring. Large plants for $1.00 
COLUMBINE-—Exyuisite long spurred. isne Likes 
shade ? BING Aa ord ah ais gaia 0 for $1.00 





Plant now for Rock Garden or border. All 





DELPHINIUM-——No 


GARDENIAS 


growing ’ English Heather, 
‘ $1.0 


20 Lovely TRILLIUMS, $1 owt 
flow 


Purple and white 
garden is complete without 
10 for $1.00 


ering size. 





Pacific Coast Hybrids 
HOUSE PLANTS 
ESE EVERGREENS—Over the Burma Road 
these lovely plants Place in water NO 
10-in. size 4 for $1.00 
Handsome plants ready to bud. 
cial Value... ; 3 for $1.00 
SETTIAS—Grow your own PL pty for 
from pots. 5 for $1.00 
Add 10 cts. Each Dollar's Postage 
5 cts. Each Dollar on $5 Orders 
Visit Shady Lawn See What You Buy 
Flowering Shrubs in Great Variety 
North of White Horse Pike on Route 39 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


HUGO KIND, Owner-Manager 
ee Dept. 10, Hammonton, N. J. cummed 





OCTOBER, 1941 


MORE THAN 200 popular varieties, novelties, and original 
introductions listed and described in big catalog free on 
request. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Rt. 2, Md 
“HAND-MADE” DAFFODIL mixture—$3.25 hundred; $30 
thousand, 25 varieties, 8 distinct types covering six weeks 
bloom. Includes King Alfred, Olympia, Croesus, Cheerful- 
ness, etc. Daffodil mixture for naturalizing, 12 varieties, 
earliest to latest, also Poet’s Narcissus, $15 thousand, 250 
at thousand rate. Everything blooming size. Howard Gar- 
dens, Republic, Mo 











~ Dahlias 


DAHLIA CLUMPS—Fall Delivery—Honog Roll Varieties. 
Prices right. List on request HANNA DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS, 34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS—Sensational stock reducing sale of 
field grown Dahlia clumps now in progress. Write today 
for Bargain Bulletin +15 listing the newest and best vari- 
eties at lowest prices. OAKLEIGH GARDENS, Dept. FG, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 














Delphiniums 
PUGET SOUND DELPHINIUMS. Now for fall planting. 
2 yr. clumps 75c. 3 for $2.00. 1941 Seeds, 75c large 
packet. Baby seedlings, Spring delivery, 75c per dozen. 
Mrs. L. V. Howell, Issaquah, Wash. 











Eremurus 
TOWER OF JEWELS—HBeautiful beyond words. Stately 
pink, white, lemon, orange. Order now. Bargain 1-2 yr. 
$1.00 per 10 Fairview Gardens (6), Foxlake, Wisconsin. 


Gifts 


GIFTS FOR THE GARDEN MINDED--Write for your free 
copies of our Garden Gadget Circulars listing Rototox 
Insect Spray for the garden; Insect-O-Gun Sprayer that 
works from the hose; Rootone for starting cuttings and 








treating bulbs; Zoom Vitamin B,; Hyponex Plant Food 
grows plants in sand, soil or water; Pocket Magnifier; 
Maid-O-Mist and Rain King Sprinklers and other ideal 
gifts at attractive prices. What to give the garden fan is 
no longer a problem if you choose from our illustrated 
circulars. Write now for your copies. THE ROTOTOX 
COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., _-¥. 


East Williston, N. 








Gasiainia Plants 





GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Seeds, Bulbs. Plant now for 
Winter flowering. Catalog. Stanley Cobb, Department 
F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, New York. 





Peonies 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HAR 
MEL PEONY COMPANY, Growers of Fine Peonies since 
1911, Berlin, Maryland. 

SIX FINE PEONIES $2.00. 
Schroder, Mons. Jules Elie, Clair Dubois, Marie Jacquin, 
and Felix Crousse. Standard divisions. Prepaid. Walton 
E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 


AUTEN PEONIES now rank among the world’s best, set 
ting new standards in reds of all types; supreme in Singles 
and Japs; exquisite rose fragrant Doubles; brilliant Hy 








Mary Brand, Baroness 





brids; novelty colors. Also standard varieties Strong 
healthy roots and reasonable prices our specialty. Send 
for list Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois. 





NOW OFFERING BEST JAPS AND SINGLES. See my 
September ad offering prize winning double Peonies, etc., 
Albiflora, Alma, King England, L’Etincelantis, Madeline 
Gauthier, Mikado, Perle Blanche, Rosa Dawn, Rose Nip 
pon, Snowrim, The Moor, 50¢ each; Flander’s Field, Le 
jour, Margarette Atwood, Pride Langport, Somae Gouki, 
Tokio, 75c each; Ama-no-sode, Isani Gidui, $1.25 each; 
President Lincoln, Tomatboku, $2.50 each. Dr. Thimlar’s 
Garden, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to The Horner 


Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








~ Rare Books 


DELIGHTES FOR LADIES, 
and herbal, published after 330 years. Also First Garden 
Book and The Tussie Muasies, each, $2.50 Free catalog 
Trovillion Private Herrin, Il. 


Special Offers 





earliest English cook book 


Press, 


BLUE ROSES. Red Snowballs! Multicolored Mums! Green 
Lilies! BLOOMTINT magically creates new flower color 
Fascinating! Unusual flower arrangements, corsages. Enough 
to color-change hundreds of flowers, only $1.00, postpaid 
JEAN MACLEAN, BRIDGETON, INDIANA 

GIANT PANSIES! Hybrid Delphiniums! Fancy Colun 


12 each $2.00 
Haven Gardens 


bines! Shirley Foxgloves! Canterbury Bells! 
Any 75 plants $2.50 postpaid. Honeybee 
Dover, New Jersey. 


ARGENTINE FLOWER and CACTUS | SEEDS: Send 50c or 
$1.00 (or stamps) to Carlos Gelles, Avenida Alvear 446¢ 
Buenos Aires, Arge ntine,—receiving "postpaid 15 (30) kind 








$1.00 00 BARGAINS: 20 two-year large clumps Phlox, as 
sorted colors. 10 Mammoth long stemmed White Violets 
1) Perennial Asters, each different. 25 Best Perennials, al 





different. $3.00 orders postpaid. Justamere Nook, Ellen 
ville, N. Y 

Wildflowers 
CYPRIPEDIUM “SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, pubescens, 


$1.00; 12 acaule, $1.00; 25 natives, our selec 
tion, 5 varieties, $1.00 Postpaid, Henderson’s Botanical 
Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana 


WILD FLOWER SPECIALS for Fall Planting; 23 as 
sorted Wild Flowers and Ferns, $4.00 postpaid; 12 assorted 
Ferns, $2.00 postpaid; 12 assorted Rockery plants, $2.00 
postpaid. Free catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, James 
Loder Park, Proprietor, HOME, PENNSYLV ANIA. 


CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS ‘Special mixture, over 20 
beautiful leading varieties. Grow anywhere. Giant packet 
25c. FREE catalog. Ask about growing Redwood Burl. 
E. JOHNSON, JERSEY AVE., EUREKA, CALIFORNIA. 


spectabile, 








oe NOW —FALL PLANTED ROSES ARE BEST! 


Get superbly blooming, guaranteed to live, 
field-grown roses at direct-from-the-grower prices. 


2-year-old, 
Similar 


quality plants frequently sell for 35c each or more. Order now 


and get the ‘‘cream of the crop” 


of this years finest plants! 


YOUR CHOICE OF AMERICA’S FAVORITE VARIETIES! 


Ami Quinard (deep red) 
Briarc'iff (vivid pink) 
Betty Uprichard (copper) 
Caledonia (pure white) 
Columbia (bright pink) 


E. G. Hill (dazzling red) 


33 
wat 


. A. Victoria (white) 


ORDER path DESIRE at 19c Each Postpaid! tire 
All above roses are hardy, everblooming varieties that will June T. 1942 and we 
thrive throughout America and bloom for you next spring. 


WRITE 


TODAY! NAUGHTON FARMS 


Etoile de Hollande (dp red) 


E. Nellie Perkins (copper) 
Golden Dawn (fine yellow) 





Inc. 


Fev | — orange) with 
Joanna Hill (yellow) f, ery fon 
Radiance Ked (best red) @°" $2'6" wie 
Radiance Pink (best pk.) re! 
Sunburst (deep yellow) 
Talisman (red, gold, yellow) OUR 
CLIMBING ROSES GUARANTEE toL IVE! 

Clb. Pres. Hoover(red, gold) If any rose that you 
Clb. Talisman ( red, yellow) Raa from | this 

Clb: Paul’s Scarlet (dk. red) acdea? autem 
us on or before 





replace free! 


DEPT. 3-F. WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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» TULIPS e 


Thousands of gardeners last year planted Conley’s |. 


Oregon Grown Tulips. This spring many reported 
The best we ever had,’’ ‘Better than imported 
bulbs,’’ ‘‘They were the talk of the neighborhood.”’ 
We were not surprised for we have been grow- 
ing good tulips for 15 years and shipping them to 
all parts of the country. Another fine crop this 
year but you should hurry for the demand is 
yery heavy. 


SPECIAL TULIP MIXTURE 


Darwin, Cottage and Breeder varieties in marvel- 
lous colorings with large flowers and tall stems. 
Splendid for bedding or cutting. 


Top size bulbs, 15 for $1.00, 100 for $6.00 
First size bulbs (Fine large flowers) 
20 for $1.00, 100 for $4.50. Postpaid. 


Free! Color illustrated catalog of tulips, daffodils, 
bulbous iris, etc. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 


Box 386A EUGENE, OREGON 





KEEP DOGS AWAY 


from’ shrubs, flowers, evergreens 
Use Liquid CHAPERO 


Wonderful new dog repellent, won’t 
dissolve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. 
Prevents dog damage. Harmless to 
plants. Send $1 for large 12 oz. size. 
Money back guarantee. Sudbury Lab- 
oratory, Box 258, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


















Spades, Trowels, Hand Cultiva- 
tors, Knives and Pruning Shears, 
Orchard Supplies and Lawn 
Equipment. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 











QUIZ 
Q. What is the WORLD'S FASTEST GROWING 
SHADE TREE? 


Ans. CHINESE ELM!!! 


PLANT ONE THIS FALL 6 TO 8 FT. ONLY $1.00 


Surprise Garden Gift Pkg. Free With Order 
Send Dollar Bill Today 
THE CO-VO-LO NURSERIES 
3201 N. Sheridan Rd. Peoria, Ill. 





Burpee's 
ZAC LILIES 
Immense, pure ‘BULBS 


t 
white blooms 
shaded lilac-pink. ¢ 
Fragrant. Hardy, easy 


J to grow. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 7 Bulbs 50c; 15 Bulbs $1. 
Fall Bulb Book FREE--Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 115 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 










Sensational Everblooming 
Climbing Talisman Rose 


$1.00 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the Talisman 
Rose in climbing form. A real Everblooming Climber, unique 
and rare. In my own garden, this Rose das been loaded with 
blooms all summer long. Extra strong, two year old field- 
grown plants. Fall is the best planting time. Cultural direc- 


tions included 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 

. . ROBERT WAYMAN 

ept. 


Bayside, L.1., N.Y. 













Ideal for 









the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 
- + cuts "* Box 236 
tallest weeds Dunbar, W. Va. 










++ mows 
your 





Storing Gladiolus Bulbs | 


By Forman T. McLean 


Author of “The Gladiolus” 


HEN the leaves are turning 
brown in autumn, on Gladiolus 
plants as well as on trees and 

shrubs, then is the time to dig Gladiolus 
bulbs for winter storage. But Gladiolus 
leaves should not be completely brown or 
dry at digging time. If they are still 
green and plump at their bases, the 
plants are easier to lift and handle, and 
the little bulblets cling to the old bulbs 
better during digging. 

To handle small lots, a spading fork is 
a good implement. Loosen up the soil in 
the row by digging and prying up under 
the plants, first on one side, then on the 
other. By doing this carefully, one can 
usually get the clumps up entire, with 
most of the bulblets still attached. Lift 
each plant or group by the top, and im 
mediately cut off the tops close above the 
bulbs, dropping them into a tray or an 
outspread paper, with the name tag of 
the variety wired fast to the first clump 
of each variety to be lifted. 

Prompt cutting off of the tops when 
the bulbs are lifted is important, to rid 
the plants of thrips and other pests that 
may infest the tops. For this same rea- 
these detached tops should be 
promptly gotten out of the way, by burn 
ing or carting to a distance. Some people 
Gladiolus growers, too—like to 
leave the tops on until the bulbs are dry 
and ready to clean, which is in ten days 
or two weeks after digging. But leaving 
them around in the shade and laid out in 
shallow trays near each other, risks the 
movement of stray thrips from the tops 
to the bulbs. 

When first dug, the old roots and shriv- 
elled last-vear’s bulbs are firmly attached 
to the plump new bulbs and bulblets. The 
brown husks. and outer surfaces of the 
corms are also moist and liable to develop 
mould, specially on any bruised or in- 
jured spots. During drying in an airy 
but shaded place safe from frost, the 
bulbs shrink and harden somewhat, and 
the old shrivelled roots and old bulbs 
loosen up from the new ones. In about 
ten days or two weeks, this process has 
proceeded until the bulbs ean be freed 
from the trash by a gentle pull. 

At this same time, the bulblets separate 
easily from the old bulb, and may be 
stored in the same with the large 
bulbs of each different variety, or, if 
there are enough of them to justify the 
extra care, put away in the moist cellar 
immediately in separate labelled bags. 
The large bulbs should be left in the dry- 
ing shed, with the bags open, for a few 
days to a week, to further cure before 
storing. Then, specially if there are thrips 
present, a sprinkling of moth flakes ean 
be put into each bag before closing it, 
and the bulbs can be kept in a warm 
room for two weeks, to let the napthalene 
fumes kill the thrips, before storing in the 
cellar. Any remaining moth (napthalene) 
flakes can be shaken out before perma- 
nent storage in a frost-free place. 


son, 


—vood 


bag 











Marvelous Colors 


Such as we have 
never seen before. 


So say our many happy 
pansy patrons. Our choice 
Super Swiss Giants, stocky 
well rooted plants will 
lend new Charm To Your 
Garden. 
best wherever possible. 
Send $2.50 for 100 or 
$5.00 for 250 fine large plants prepaid. We will 


ship at the proper time for planting. 


Fall planting is 





leaflet “PANSY PROFUSION” 
sent free with each order 


PAUL PFUND NURSERY 
Lake St., Elmhurst, II. 
OVER 30 YEARS BEAUTIFYING 
evergreens, rose bushes, 


SAVE perennials or seedlings with 


TRANSPLANTONE 
It reduces wilt and shock. Soak the soil around the 
roots immediately after planting-——-then watch your 
plants thrive | oz. can 50c. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PLANT CO. 
Horticultural Division F-31 Ambler, Penna. 


Our cultural 


HOMES 








your newly moved shrubs, 











PYRETHRUM SPECIAL 


Five glorious Double Painted Daisies from our 


famous collection—‘Cameo Pink”, light pink; 
“Dainty”, bright red; “Miami Queen”, rose; 
“Princess Margaret”, rich pink; and “Rose 
Glory”, rose red—Five Plants for only $1.00 





(value $1.50) 
Write for Special Fall Folder 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 








Mertensia Virginica 
or BLUE BELLS 


Large clusters of blue bell-shaped flowers on 12 


to 16 inch stems during April and May Plant 
this fall for bloom next spring 
10 for $1.00 - 25 for $2.00 postpaid 


Dodecatheon Meadia—|(|Shooting Star] 
Hepatica Triloba—[ Liverwort] 
Caltha Palustris {Marsh Marigold] 
Viola Pedata | Bird’s Foot Violet] 
Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 
Send for complete list of wild flowers. ilxo our 
Hardy Perennial Catalog 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford 


New CATALOG 


FREE! All the latest, best novelties and 


developments for your garden 
the Azaleamum, new Double Delphiniums, 
new ‘““Gardenulas’’, Dazzler ever-blooming 
Carnations, many others—and including 
all of your old garden favorites, at amaz 
ingly low prices. See them all in the new 
Garden Beauty Book—sent FREE Write 
for your copy AT ONCE! 
R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 

Box 1082 Three Rivers, Mich. 


} ORCHIDS for YOUR GARDEN 


The Hardy Chinese Orchid, Bletilla 
Hyancinthina will thrive anywhere in 


Illinois 












your garden. They are easy to grow 
in pots, in the border or in the rock 
garden, in sunny or shady location. 
Fall planting will insure Spring flow- 
ers. 

Take advantage of these low prices. 
3 for $1.00 * 8 for $2.00 


Prepaid 


4 


Other Orchids listed in our free Catalog of 
Out-of-the-Ordinary Bulbs. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 


512 W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, Calif. 
Specializing in IRIS—AMARYLLIS—RARE BULBS 





FLOWER GROWER 
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Things Out-of-the Or 


Astrantia Major 


HIS paragraph on the Masterwort, As- 

trantia major, is for those gardeners 
who want something quite out of the ordi- 
nary (I have not seen the plant or any of 
its relatives in than a_ half-dozen 
vardens) and are not afraid to work for it. 
In the first place the plant is not easy to 
grow, requiring shade and constant mois- 
ture in this climate. But the rewards in 
foliage and showy colored cups in 


more 


lovely 
which the pinkish green flowers are dis- 
played through the summer will amply pay 
for all the trouble. That description does 
not sound very exciting, I see, after read- 
ing it over, but it is the best that words, a 
few words at Anyway, take 
my word for it that a well-done specimen 
of this Masterwort will stir your feelings 
as perhaps no other plant in your garden, 
unless you are fortunate enough to have 
and can grow its really difficult cousin, A. 
minor. Seeds of A. major, which should 
be planted in an outdoor frame this fall, 
are listed in the current catalogue of the 
Geo. W. } 


*ark Seed Co., Greenwood, 8S. C. 


least, can do. 


Erigeron, Amos Perry 


HE Fleabanes are not, generally speak- 
ing, very popular among American 
There is some justification for 
that condition, to be sure, because many of 
the plants, perhaps a majority of them, are 
little more than weeds. But it is also keep- 
really good plants, including 
Amos Perry, out of gardens. 
Possessing such desirable traits as a strong 
habit of producing large 
Daisies throughout most of the sum- 
liking for conditions in the 
eastern states, it holds much promise for 
gardeners of that section at least and would 
no doubt give a good account of itself in all 
parts of the country. I had it from 
Vaughan’s (Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601 West 
Jackson Blvd., Ill.) last spring, 
and it will be found on page 115 of their 
catalogue. 


gardeners. 


ing several 


“rpioer 
Erigeron 


constitution, a 
blue 
mer and a 


Chicago, 


current 


Marigold Yellow Pygmy 


| HAD intended to keep this note on Yellow 
Pygmy Marigold until early next year, 
when it would be timely for spring plant- 
ing, but the chance that publication this 
fall might readers who grow 
the plant to pot up a few before frost gets 
them induces its inclusion here. To start 
the eulogy, I might say that no annual of 
recent introduction has pleased me more in 


induce some 


As these lines are written, 
8-inch plants 6 
inches tall and a foot or across— 
literally under a 
canopy of small, bright yellow Marigolds. 
Started in heat in early April, they quickly 
came into flower and have been one of the 
most annuals 


so many roles. 


I have several in pots 
more 


which are smothered 


satisfactory in the garden, 
every year since their 
If nothing befalls them, they 
will continue to cheer me along the way 
until the dark days of 


as they have been 


introduction, 
December make 
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them falter. They are equally valuable for 
bedding and for cutting, if long stems are 
not needed. My seeds came from Burpee 
(W. Atlee Burpee Co., 114 Burpee Bldg., 
Philadelphia), from whence come so many 
good Marigolds. 


Sweet Violets in Coldframes 


HE thrills and pleasures that come from 

gardening in coldframes stand near the 
forefront of garden experiences, as most 
skilled gardeners know. If you have been 
missing these joys, why not make a start 
now? A very good point of departure on 
the adventure would be to plant now a 
dozen of Wayside Gardens (Wayside Gar- 
dens, 70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio) Sweet 
Violets, Prince of Wales, in a_ protected 
frame. If the winter is not too severe, you 
may be able to pick a fragrant bouquet 
there every week; in any case, you should 
have those sweet reminders of spring long 


before that season arrives. 


Weed Eliminator 


T will pay you, in case you pride your- 

self on a weedless lawn, to put this note 
in your files to receive attention during the 
winter: “Get Jones’ (George M. Jones, 1347 
47th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) Crab Grass and 
Weed Eliminator before another growing 
season comes round.” It is an ingenious and 
efficient gadget which is easily and quickly 
attached to any lawn mower from 14 to 20 
inches in width—ingenious in that it picks 
up the weeds and lifts them so the mower 
can shave them off. The best part of it, 
from the budget-minded gardener, is that 
the tool will be delivered for less than the 
price of a golf stick. 


Narcissus, John Evelyn 


F you have been longing for the much- 

praised Narcissus, John Evelyn, yet have 
been waiting for the bulb to reach the price 
level of the older kinds, you need not wait 
longer. Turn, if you will, to page 20 of 
Salbach’s (Carl Salbach, 657 Woodmont 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) catalogue and there 
you will find it, together with several other 
outstanding moderns, like La Vestale, Gertie 
Millar and Tunis, listed along with older 
favorites. John Evelyn is a beautiful flower, 
as it with an immense flower 
of white perianth and pale yellow cup. 


grows here, 


Sparaxis Bloem Erf Hybrids 


OR a new and thrilling experience in 

window garden flowers try Sparaxis 
Bloem Erf Hybrids (Oakhurst Gardens, 512 
West Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, Calif.). Even 
though you have grown Sparaxis you have 
little idea how spectacular they can be until 
you have seen these hybrids, the result of 
between Sparaxis and Streptan- 
Anyway, the flowers are 
larger than any Sparaxis I have ever seen 
and the colors and 


a cross 


thera, it is said. 


combinations are spec- 
tacular beyond description. They are just 


dinary 


as easily grown as their parents, requiring 
the simple procedure followed in flowering 
Freesias which means that one 
should pot up five or six bulbs in a 5-inch 
pot of rich sandy loam and put them in 
subdued light until top growth is’ started, 
when they should 
window and 


indoors, 


be brought to a sunny 


receive more moisture. 


Zinnia Giant Crested 
A* the end of the season approaches, I 


should like to record the favorable im- 
made here by two or three 194] 
Well up in that list is the new 
Giant Crested Zinnia, seed of 
which I got from Burnett-Seedsmen, Ince., 
23-25 Warren St., New York City, last 
spring. Final judgment cannot be passed 
plant after a single trial, 
especially when that season happens to be 
as poor for Zinnias as this one has been. 
However, combine blossoms of the Dahlia- 
flowered type with those of the Scabiosa- 
flowered and you will idea of 
and usefulness of this new 
It’s only drawback, so far as noted, 
is a tendency to come off-type, close to 50 
per cent of my plants being singles. Not- 
withstanding that fault, I still rate it one 
of the season’s best offerings to the user 
of cut flowers. 


pression 
novelties. 
Howard 


on a season’s 


have some 
the beauty 
strain. 


Anemone Vitifolia 


HE Japanese Windflower is a_ lovely 
useful plant that would find a place in 
more gardens if it could acquire a stronger 
constitution. An earlier blooming habit 
would also endear it more to northern gard- 
Fortunately, Rex Pearce (Moores- 
town, N. J.) can supply seeds of the 
Himalayan Windflower, Anemone vitifolia, 
which is not only much hardier than the 
other but also comes into bloom during the 
first two weeks of August. That will tell 
northern gardeners what a valuable plant 
this one will be, especially when it is added 
that hairy silvered buds open into large, 
rose-backed, pale pink Windflowers, on 2- 
foot or taller Its culture is quite 
similar to its Japanese cousin and includes 
for best results in my climate a rich soil 
on the heavy side and partial shade. Seeds 
should be sown outdoors late this fall. 


eners. 


stems. 


The Fernleaf Maple 


AKE an 8-foot bush and clothe it in 

leaves so deeply cut and slashed as to 
remind one of a lacy fern, and you have a 
picture of Acer japonicum parsoni. Then 
turn those leaves to bright shades of scar- 
let in autumn and you have one of fall’s 
brilliant offerings. And you 
have a splendid specimen for the lawn or 
good plant for the shrub border. Anyway 
it is looked at, the Fernleaf Maple is a 
desirable plant for the home grounds and 
one that you will be proud to own. It will 
be found among the out-of-ordinary offer- 
ings of Bobbink & Atkins, East Rutherford, 
i. oo 


most also 


a 


Cc. W. WOOD 





